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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 2, 1926 


Religion and Industry 


ABOR DAY, formerly a time for parades and 
labor demonstrations, now marks the end of 
vacation and the beginning of work. Schools com- 
mence; the wheels of industry begin to revolve 
faster ; business enterprise, permitted to slacken a 
few months, is alert once more. The interim is a 
good time to reflect for the purposé of more efficient 
service. | 
Investigation into the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that in the last five years 
there have been 5,793 labor disputes in the United 
States, affecting more than 4,000,000 laborers. The 
year 1925 saw 277 wage increases granted, and 166 
decreases. Take it all in all, labor is relatively 
prosperous. Evils still prevail, such as unemploy- 
ment, child labor, unscrupulous employers, careless 
workers. But the chances are, organized labor gets 
as much as it gives. Of course a large number 
of workers do not profit by union demands, being 
either isolated toilers, or employed in trades not 
unionized at all or only passively so. These 
workers frequently have harder tasks and longer 
hours than union men, as well as smaller wages. 
The church stands to-day for public well-being. 
It champions neither labor nor capital, the union 
nan nor the non-union man. It insists that the com- 
munity be served. It opposes what deprives the 
community of its honest right, and supports what 
- will construct a happy, serviceable state. The 
employer who exploits his workmen, or the 
union which exploits the public, come equally 
under censure of the best religious opinion. The 
church also combats waste. The sermon on Labor 
Sunday could well concentrate on the problem of 
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inexhaustible. 


industrial waste. How can we keep lumber cor. 
porations from ravaging forest lands? When a 
tree attains a proper growth, let it be felled for 


lumber; but do not ruthlessly destroy a score of 


young trees in the operation of chopping it down 
and getting it to the sawmill. 

We are face to face with vast wastes: in idleness, 
slow and unprofitable labor, strikes, as well as the 
extravagances of the hour. Natural resources, and 
the man power of the nation, also, are by no means 
Therefore, conserve them! 


Ministers at Deerfield 


N DEERFIELD, MASS., memorable for béttles 

in colonial wars, and centrally and beautifully 
located in the Connecticut Valley, the Ministerial 
Union will hold a Ministers’ Institute, September 
13 to 16. Sessions will be held in the brick church, 
with reservations provided in the Deerfield 
Academy. 

The program includes addresses and discussions 
relative to problems uppermost in the minds of re- 
ligious leaders. Coming as it does at the begin- 
ning of.the church year, the Institute should pro- 
vide suggestions and inspiration. The minister is 
well aware of the solitude of his calling. He is 
continually giving. In his turn he must seek 
sources of supply. Such means as the Institute 
offer this fresh material, for lack of which too many 
pastorates are but fields barren and unproductive. 

Such sessions as these promise to be, when defi- 
nite and reliable information is given rather than 
exploitation of one’s particular slant at life, are 
worth while. The ministers are not going to be 
especially interested in the personal opinions of the 
speakers and of those who engage in the discussions 
so much as in a broad, adequate survey, and a bal- 
anced interpretation of religious problems in their 
bearing on the task of the liberal ministry. 


Two Liberal Books 


ELIGION IS MUCH in the news; first, because 
editors are discovering that a man’s religion is 
the most important thing about him, and second, 
because churches and church leaders are learning 
how to prepare items for publication. Books about 
religion flow from publishing. houses in unending 
streams. We do not know why some of them are 
published, but the publishers do or they would not 
make the investment necessary in these times. 
Two books recently printed by the Beacon Press 
are worth reading because they discuss more or 
less directly problems in which liberals are in- | 
terested. “A Study of the Christian Sects,” by 
William H. Lyon, revised by Rev. John Malick, is 
good as a manual for Sunday-schools and as a vol- 
ume to be read by adults who wish definite back- 
ground for their faith. For instance, controversies 
which, to-day, agitate the church cannot be under- 
stood apart from a knowledge of the way Chris- 
tianity became divided and subdivided. Mr. Lyon’s 
volume provides this perspective. 
The other book, “The Religion of New England,” _ 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, while modest as to | 


Ness was Paniater of the econ Chmich: Bos. 
L, for many years, and became acquainted with 
ch influential liberals as Emerson, Edward 
Everett Hale, James Freeman Clarke, Phillips 
_ Brooks, Minot J. Savage, George A. Gordon, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary "Baker 
_ Eddy, and Frederick L. Hosmer. This acquaint- 
_ ance furnishes the groundwork for his volume. 
Among other useful achievements, Mr. Van Ness 
has traced the influence of women on the religion 
of New England, an influence of no small moment. 
_ These paragraphs are in no sense book reviews 
_ or propaganda. The desire only is uppermost to 
acquaint religious liberals with two books which 
bear directly on their faith and are worth reading. 


This Is Cheering 


J ANYONE thinks warfare for Unitarians is 
ended, let him read the book, “The Leaven of the 
Sadducees, or, Old and New Apostasies.” The 
author, Ernest Gordon, notes with alarm that 
Modernism, which he calls Unitarianism in new 
_ guise, is fast permeating the religious life of 
_ America. He waves danger flags. While some of 

his arguments are the familiar sort, others smack 
of an original turn of mind. 
Mr. Gordon begins with the schism of 1820, and 
declares that the methods of Unitarians were those 
of plunderers. They deprived their orthodox 
brethren of Communion services, record books, and 
chureh buildings. The author proceeds to explain 
that foreign and home missions are hardly known 
in liberal circles, and that the recent program of 
missions merely seeks proselytes among evan- 
. gelicals. Unitarians do not love their neighbors 
any better than anyone else; they reject practically 
every cardinal Christian tenet ; they insinuate their 
way into the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, for the purpose of spread- 
ing their doctrines there. One chapter delivers a 
broadside of the Religious Educational Associa- 
tion, dominated by Unitarians. 
Whatever else the author was informed about, he 
certainly was not informed of the Unitarian spirit 
and purpose. Churches which became Unitarian in 
the early years of the last century followed methods 
entirely legitimate and constitutional. Far from 
robbing churches to make them Unitarian, the lib- 
eral element, notably in the instance of Park Street 
Church, Boston, stronghold of orthodoxy, made 
liberal contributions to preserve evangelical com- 
-munions. Mr. Gordon apparently did not know 
this. Neither did he seem aware of the missionary 
activities of the Unitarians through the American 
Unitarian Association and The Alliance, conducted 
_ ina number of countries in Europe and Asia. We 

do not know how many missions he has attended, 
- evidently not enough to perceive the broad and 
gentle spirit of the mission preachers. No such 
attitude is ever seen at a Unitarian mission as too 
fen ary torizes the evangelical revival when sea 
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Perhaps the author knew Unitarians who have 
inveigled themselves into Y. M. C. A.’s. We do not 
know them. We do know communities where the 
Association secretary and the Unitarian minister 
and laymen co-operate with fine harmony. We 
know also of numerous instances of liberals who 
have given generous gifts, though not allowed to 
vote as to the disposal of it. With reference to reli- 
gious education, here, as in other fields of religious 
activity, Unitarians have pointed the way to more 
effective methods. Wise leaders in other churches 
have adopted the suggestions. The apostasy of the 
seminary laid at the door of Unitarians may be 
true; we hope so. We are sure other seminaries 
would profit by a touch of the same disease. 

On the whole, the book gratifies us, for it shows 
that the preaching of our simple, fearless, and 
truthful evangel is winning, after all. Christianity 
in America without the Unitarian leaven Mr. Gor- 
don so vindictively combats, would be to-day little 
better than a dead dog in a pit. Honest leaders in 
other denominations credit the liberal influence with 
saving their churches from extinction in an age 
fast demanding the application of truth to religion. 


The Minister’s Story 


INCLAIR LEWIS is going to write a novel about 
preachers and churches. Mr. Lewis went to 
Kansas City recently, interviewed the preachers at 
a number of luncheons, delivered his own opinions 
and secured theirs. He spoke the truth when he said 
to them: “The conventional Christ is sheer myth. 
Your Jesus is the hatrack on which men have hung 
their prejudices through the ages. Do you not real- 
ize that organized Christianity has had two thou- 
sand years to conquer the mind, and has failed? 
What other idea has ever had a like chance? Don’t 
you see that no man can be a successful preacher 
unless he is a Fundamentalist, because dogmatic de- 
nunciation is the intellectual gait of the people in 
your pews?” Plausible enough, but the language 
alone is original; a fact, we venture to say, which 
will characterize Mr. Lewis’s book. No one denies 
the noyelist’s penetration, analytical power, and use 
of phrase. But we doubt if he writes the great 
American religious novel. We feel that the book 
will only be written when some minister with a 
vivid imagination sits down and tells the story out 
of his own soul. What a tale such a preacher could 
relate had he the creative genius of Mr. Lewis! He 
alone knows the weight of the responsibility of one 
hundred—one thousand human souls; the buoyancy, 
the depression, the exultation, the weariness, 
through a long series of years . 
Sometimes it is said the preachér does not know 
human nature. But he does know it as few in the 
community know it. Triumphs and tragedies re- 
vealed to no other ears are poured into his, for Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics have their confessional. 
Who ever wrote more human prose than Charles 
Kingsley, minister in the humble parish of Eversley,. 
England, for thirty-three years? And who knows, 


_a Kingsley may yet arise in America. 


India Land of Mystery, Promise, Exploitation 


Tagore regrets “piercing European Nationalism” 


ABINDRANATH TAGORH, the great 
poet, philosopher and teacher of 
India, has said, “Think what you will of 
India, but at any rate that India for five 
millenniums has endeavored to live at 
peace with everyone, and furthermore has 
gotten along without nationalism and 
without political strife. Her whole ambi- 
tion has been to comprehend the world as 
a living organism and to consecrate every 
moment of her life to humble, prayerful 
contemplation and to the joyful conscious- 
ness of her intimate and everlasting iden- 
tification with the whole world. 

“And into this country, inhabited by 
people as innocent as children and as 
wise as the aged, is piercing European 
Nationalism.” ; 

Tagore greatly regrets this. He deplores 
what he calls The Nation. He feels that 
India has lost something and that she was 
better off before the West discovered her. 
He would like to have The Nation go away 
and leave his India alone. Then his 
people would be happier. 

What a strange thought! In India, a 
land smaller than the United States, there 
live about 350,000,000 people, divided into 
many races and tribes, into many religions 
and sects, into many classes and iron- 
bound castes. Many of these millions live 
in wretched villages and eke out meagre, 
painful lives of hunger, want, sickness, 
and spiritual dullness. 
is rampant among them. More than half 
the men live in appalling ignorance and 
ninety per cent. of the women. Schools 
were inefficient before the West went to 
India, and hospitals rare. There were 
few good roads, no factories, no machines 
to relieve weary, human hands. Lying 


was common; lust abounded, and begging’ 


was universal. Most of the people had 
little self-respect and still less hope. 

Yet Tagore, an exceedingly wise and 
well-informed man, India’s most restrained 
and judicious teacher, feels that his land 
would be better off if The Nation had not 
dominated it. 

And what is it that The Nation stands 
for? It has pianos and symphony orches- 
tras, long smooth roads and glistening 
railroads, efficient schools, educated women, 
healthy children, and food for all. It has 
silk blouses and strong automobiles, movies 
and automatic slot machines, enormous 
newspapers, numberless books, bacteriolog- 
ical institutes, research laboratories, 
X-rays and telescopes, safety razors and 
toothbrushes, jazz bands and vaudeville 
shows, motor boats and aéroplanes. These 
things make life more beautiful, more 
healthy, and happier. People live longer, 
have enough to eat and time in which to 
play. They do away with the class in- 
equality and acquire a feeling of self-re- 
‘spect. They even boast of their auto or 
farm or new clothes or favorite baseball 
team or home town; and when people 
boast they feel rather strong and well. 

If all that is true, why isn’t it well for 
The Nation to pierce into poor, sick, igno- 

-rant India? Listen to what Tagore says: 
“There comes a moment in the develop- 
ment of The Nation when people stop at 
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Malignant disease. 


nothing. Competition becomes ever more 
savage, the political organization ever 
stronger, and egoism ever more powerful. 
By cleverly taking advantage of human 
fear and greed, the political machine has 
succeeded in getting almost complete con- 
trol of society. Bonds which unite men 
with each other are falling apart and a 
purely mechanical apparatus. is. taking 
their place. Evidences of this are seen on 
every side.” 

Among the phenomena which Tagore ad- 
duces as evidence is the acute struggle be- 
tween man and woman, who, he says, no 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore, prolifie writer, teacher 

of young men, winner of the Nobel prize in 

literature, liberal thinker and leader, wishes 

his country of India to fulfill its own destiny 
in its own way 
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longer supplement each other to form a 


complete unit but are antagonistic like the 
molecules in compressed gas which fre- 
quently explode and destroy the vessel 
that contains them. He also mentions 
the anarchists who abound in many parts 
of the world as a dramatic protest against 
the crushing, abstract, inhuman power of 
The Nation. 

Continual strikes and frequent wars 
also prove the heartlessness of the politi- 
cal machine. “Greed for wealth and au- 
thority recognize no boundaries, and agree- 
ments based on selfish consideration are 
nothing more than temporary truces. We 
are about to drink the cup of competition 
and suspicion to the bottom, and the 
draught threatens to bring us general de- 
struction or spiritual degradation. When 
society represents nothing more than or- 
ganized force, there is no crime 5 is not 
capable of committing.” 


But the worst thing about The Nation 


| 


is that it is altogether abstract, which — 


means that it is utterly inhuman. 
is this abstract entity that governs India. 


There are certain kinds of canned fruit © 


prepared without being touched by human 
fingers. That is just the way India is 
governed. Here you feel the touch of no 
human hand. The authorities need not 
know us nor our language. From an ex- 
alted eminence they can direct us into a 
certain way and then out of it again. But 
we, the governed, are not an abstraction.” 
Thus The Nation, coming with hands full 
of gifts, threatens to stifle India. 

Is there no way by which this conflict 
can be resolved? Tagore perceives a dis- 
tinct difference between the spirit of The 


Nation and the spirit of the West. Every- — 


thing helpful that the Orient has received 
from the West has been acquired in spite 
of the will of The Nation. Thanks to the 
fact that Japan was able to escape subju- 
gation to The Nation, she managed to ac- 
quire the advantages of western culture. 
Perhaps China, whose moral and physical 
life is deeply poisoned by the same influ- 
ence, will be able to overcome the obstacle 
and accept the exalted teachings of the 
West. Persia, long ago began to awake 
from her age-old sleep, but The Nation 
overcame her and put her to sleep once 
more. India suffers from this spirit of the 
West and The Western Nation. 

And not only India, but all of us! 

Yet there is no going back. Nor will we 
sigh for the good old times of stage 
coaches and slavery, of polygamy and em- 
perors. Banks and long tunnels, railroad 
timetables and anesthetics have come to 
stay. We shall not discard them for the 
defeatist religions of India. 
gion tends towards fatalism, spiritual sui- 
cide, utter resignation, abject subservience 
to God. It makes man bow too low and 
takes all self-respect from him. 

We of the West need reverence and hu- 
mility. We must have lonely moments, 
quiet visions, and mystic joy. We must 
make our trains take us to some promised 
land; our bridges must get us over rivers 
of animal passions; our marvelous means 
of communication must sometimes bring 
us the voice of God and the songs of 
angels. Without that, our civilization is 
just ashes. 

But we shall get this spiritual power 
not along India’s road of abnegation and 
defeat. No, we shall mount up with wings 
as eagles. .We shall put all things under 
our feet. We shall gather the universe 
unto ourselves, and reign over our earth 
as sons of God. 

Science is our servant; art, our guide; 
music, our inspiration; every new dis- 
covery and invention, lights along the way 
to God. 


The triumphant sons and daughters of 


the spirit shall take the western world by 
the force of dauntless faith and boundless 
love and the unconquerable joy of living, 
and we'll turn The Nation into the all- 
paar J Kingdom of God. 


R, H, Markwaa. 


There reli- 
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THE REUNION OF CHURCHES 


AN OBSERVER, looking across the field 
of religious tendencies to-day, can 
_ hardly fail to see that Protestantism has 
closed an era, and entered upon a new” 
phase in its history. The dissidence of 
‘ dissent has wrought itself out, after mak- 
' ing itself rather ridiculous in the eyes of 
= world and deeply pathetic in its own; 
and now centripetal movements begin to. 
Rsert themselves all through the ecclesi- 
_astical chaos. The Anglican church in its 

historic Lambeth appeal held out the right 
tr hand of fellowship to the free churches, 
i while its left tentatively stole out to toy 
{ with the tips of Rome’s frigid fingers. 
_ Methodism, divided, like ancient Gaul in 
_ Czesar’s famous statement, into three parts, 
is deliberating, not without promise, on 
- the restoration of its pristine integrity. 
Even Scotland is on the move again with a 
_ view to burying old rusty hatchets, whose 
use is obsolete, and the General Assemblies 
of the Established Church and the United 
a Free Church have just decided by great 
majorities to appoint fresh committees 
to carry on negotiations and draft bases 
for reunion. It is the habit of Presbyte- 
rianism to scratch its head many times 
before doing anything; but the motor im- 
pulses are now aroused, and, given due 
time, the will to reunion will run through 
mee body ecclesiastiec with effect. 
_ Eyeryone who desires the much needed 
ee eration of the power of religion in 
this land, which is drifting steadily toward 
" paganism, will welcome all those move- 
ments, with their promise of a revival, 
by and by, of religious influence in so- 
ciety ; but it is doubtful whether we, who 
nail the flag of theological freedom to the 
mast, shall have reason to offer congratu- 
lations on any victory for that principle. 
I think that probably the cause of au- 
_ thority and discipline will take up its bed 
- and walk with a firmer tread. So many 
of the pious appear to derive a mighty 
sense of security and comfort from creeds 
which other people are expected or sup- 
posed to believe! They are like folk who 
have no intention of hanging themselves 
on a cross, and so hang a cross on them- 
selves for the pleasant feeling it gives to 
their uneasy conscience. They are ardent 
believers in the virtues of symbolism, as 
compared with the inconveniences of real- 
ity. Nevertheless, if the more spiritual 
powers in the world are invigorated by 
the witness of bigger churches, let us ac- 
cept the risks of our own idiosyncrasies 
as a yery peculiar people, who are still 
convinced that all roads over here lead, 
at last, to Essex Hall. 


JoHN WESLEY 


The Wesleyans have been celebrating 
-Founder’s Day in London, by the dedica- 
of memorials to the two great 
ers, John and Charles, to whom Eng- 
religious life owes so much. ‘The 
mometer had got far down toward 
hen their evangelical fire and fervor 
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brought a notable rise of temperature. 
John Wesley’s system “took root and flour- 
ished while European thought was seeth- 
ing with the wholly alien gospels of Vol- 
taire and of Rousseau, of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Fichte, of Kant, and of Hegel.” 
Montesquieu, on his return home from 
England, declared that there was no reli- 
gion here in those times, as the Times in- 
forms us. But really it takes many sorts 
of gospel to save a world, though Kant has 
not touched the heart of the common 
people as John Wesley did. God, how- 
ever, who does not desire the death of any 
sinner, probably yearns over perplexed 
thinkers as over perspiring colliers. And 
we trust that some debt to Hegel will not 
incapacitate anyone for due admiration of 
Wesley’s work. It was truly gigantic and 
apostolic. Preaching at five o’clock in the 
morning he found good for the health. For 
fifty years he is said to have preached on 
an average fifteen times a week, proclaim- 
ing unweariedly the gospel of the love of 
God to men with uplifting power, and His 
unsatiable punishments with terrifying 
effect. He was a genius at organizing as 
at preaching, and to-day the world con- 
tains 35,000,000 Methodist adherents, with 
55,000 preachers. While facts thus mag- 
nify the greatness of the inspiration and 
influence which have lain in Methodism, 
it is useless for us to seek to belittle it. 
It will do us more good to ponder deeply 
over such a history, in case it may have 
something to teach us. It has become a 
church of rich and poor, but the spirit 
of its gospel was intensely democratic and 
equalitarian ; God was no respecter of per- 
sons, and the common man was taught 
that he was a son of the King of Kings, 
and a priest unto God. It has never 
affected to be cultured, nor been ruled by 
a bureaucracy of families of standing. It 
has been built on the twin pillars of 
heaven and hell, which rise out of two of 
the most powerful motives in ordinary 
human nature, self-preservation and fear. 
But as in the case of apparently the stablest 
churches with which the present writer 
is acquainted, the ministry has an estab- 
lished and recognized superiority over the 
laity, even while it has made remarkable 
use of the latter. Moreover, it has never 
learned to sacrifice spontaneous fervor and 
enthusiasm to formalism and decorum. All 
of these characteristics, along with an 
intense spirit of fellowship, made Wesley- 
anism eminently popular. The fact that 
it does not make severe demands on per- 
sonal thought or inquiry in the things of 
the spirit only adds to the comfort and 
satisfaction it undoubtedly dispenses to the 
mass of people. For the same reason, it 
has been destined to play but a small part 
in one of the most vital departments of 
modern chureh history—the reconciliation 
of religious experience and consciousness 
with the new universe of thought created 
by science and philosophy. If in the last 
resort it is ideas that rule the world, 
English Wesleyanism is hardly a candi- 
date for that leadership. 


oes England Need Affether Retgrnaton ? 


THE FIGHT FOR PROTESTANTISM 


The World’s Evangelical Alliance or- 
ganized a great meeting in the Royal 
Albert Hall, under the chairmanship of 
Sir W. Toyson Hicks, Home Secretary in 
the present Government, to vocalize the 
convinced but alarmed Protestant feeling 
in the Anglican and Free churches at the 
present time. The speakers were the 
chairman; Dr. Inch, ex-moderator of the 
United Free Church of Scotland; Rev. 
Thomas Nightingale, general secretary of 
the National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches ; and that doughty antagonist of 
Anglo-Catholicism, Rt. Rey. Bishop Knox, 
formerly of Manchester. 

The day has come in England when, as 
Sir Robert Peel once prophesied, we ‘shall 
have to fight the battle of the Reformation 
over again.” Dr. Knox pictured a state of 
things in Anglicanism “in which churches 
have been turned into Mass-houses; Mass 
substituted for the Holy Communion, 
images erected and confessional boxes. I 
believe that one third of the churches in 
the diocese of London have undergone 
either the whole or the greater part of that 
change.” Sir Toyson Hicks said we have 
now to stand “for freedom of thought, for 
freedom of speech, for freedom of access to 
our God,” and Dr. Nightingale expressed 
the reasons why many in Hngland look 
upon the victory of the Roman Catholic 
movement with the deepest misgivings, not 
only religious, but also patriotic and polit- 
ical: “If Rome were to recapture England, 
individual liberty would go, spiritual 
power would wane, political freedom would 
be a thing of the past.” 

One has often heard that history repeats 
itself, but one finds a difficulty in realizing 
that in England the battle of the Reforma- 
tion should have to be fought over again. 
Nevertheless, the facts point strongly that 
way. The general drift toward paganism 
is not being challenged by a strong em- 
phases on Puritanism, but by a reaction in 
the direction of Romanism. The in- 
capacity to rise to the responsibilities of 
freedom and to create a positive spiritual 
content wherewith to fill the empty forms 
of freedom is driving an unceasing number 
of people back into the arms of authority 
and the pretensions of priestcraft. In- 
stead of seeking to cure their ills by think- 
ing deeper, they resort for relief to a sys- 
tem which absolves them from the needs 
of thinking at all. Verily, if England is 
to be saved, Protestantism will have to 
learn the art of forgetting its differences on 
comparatively trivial matters of theology 
and chureh policy, and unite its disjecta 
memobra on the paramount interests of its 
great common principles and ideals. 


Tue Berrinae TAX 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, find- 
ing himself under necessity of tapping 
fresh sources of revenue to make ends 
meet, has proposed a tax on betting, a vice 
which has reached enormous proportions 
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among all classes of the community. It 
is calculated that more than £200,000,000 
are wagered in the course of a year. The 
leadership of the churches has been roused 
and has gone almost solid against the tax, 
on the ground that it will involve state 
condonation of a vicious habit and, by giy- 
ing it a certain recognition and respecta- 
bility, tend to encourage its further growth 
through the community. The Free Church 
_ Council sent a deputation to argue the 
point with Winston Churchill, but it must 
be confessed that the latter got the best 
of the debate. It is difficult to under- 
stand the force of the contention about the 
dangers of recognition, when, of the total 
involved, about £170,000,000 represents 
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betting which is already legalized by the 
state, and it is only in regard to this that 
the proposal of a tax is made. 

Nor can a community which raises a 
large revenue annually by taxing the vice 
of drinking very consistently refuse, on 
moral grounds, to contaminate its soul by 
taxing the vice of betting. We admit, of 
course, that there are other possible com- 
plications in the problem, but the general 


principle seems sound that the market for. 


any commodity is not stimulated by put- 
ting the burden of an impost on it. Church 
leadership in this matter appears to lack 
both logic and common sense. It is a some- 
what curious phenomenon, too, that non- 
conformist ministers and bookmakers 
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should find amacves on tie same ex: 
pedition for opposite reasons. The fact of 
the matter is that gambling is a perfectly 
respectable vice throughout English soci- 
ety. Indulgence in it would not endanger 
one’s membership in a church. It is a 
luxury which may well be taxed, -as it 
cannot, alas, be abolished. It will bea long 
time before the Devil will have to pay 
death duties on his estate; meantime let 
him pay income tax like other less flourish- 
ing citizens. This, however, is a sentiment 
which the spokesmen for religion do not 
endorse. I wonder what the Salvation 
Army would have to say about it. They 
have never minded getting subscriptions 
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‘from Beelzebub to cast out devils. 


Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion 


JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


Professor of Moral Theology and Industrial Ethics, 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


ISORDERS IN MEXICO, following 
closely the Eucharistic Congress at 
Chicago, have centered attention on the 
Roman Catholic Church. These recent 
events, singularly enough, illustrate two 
outstanding characteristics of Catholicism. 
The Eucharistic Congress was held to 
give Catholics around the world oppor- 
tunity to express devotion to their leading 
Sacrament. The sacrament in question in- 
cluded honoring Christ as if he had been 
present among the worshipers in his cru- 
cified body. An idea of the magnitude and 
magnificence of the congress was indicated 
the second day when 500,000 people 
gathered at Lake Front Park to hear 62,- 
000 parochial school children sing the Mass 
of the Angels. Among those present were 
two thousand dignitaries and princes of 
the Church. At that time the Papal dele- 
gate, Cardinal Bonzano, celebrated Mass 
on an imposing altar 116 feet in height. 
The entire spectacle was exceedingly im- 
pressive, and made plain to non-Catholics 
as well as to Catholics the weight and 
meaning of the religious impulse. This 
truth was emphasized by government offi- 


cials from President Coolidge down, and > 


‘by the press religious and secular. The 
congress, then, revealed the devotional 
side of Catholicism. 

Disturbances between church and state 
in Mexico, on the other hand, seem to in- 
dicate the reluctance of the Roman Church 
to change with changing opinion. The 
Church should take warning. What is 
transpiring in Mexico is an open expres- 
sion of a seething unrest in countries in 
South America and Europe, nominally 
Roman Catholic. Sooner or later religion 
of authority must give place to religion 
of free selection. 

To-day Catholics in the United States, 
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according to Catholic figures, number 
18,000,000, or about one sixth of the popu- 
lation. 
reaches a maximum of 300,000,000. The 
organization of the Church, its loyalty to 
the principles of its faith, and its resolve 
to strengthen the institution, explain its 
strength. The self-denying labor of the 


good parish priest is evident throughout ° 


the land. These priests keep in order a 
vast population that otherwise would lack 
the spiritual control. 

Wishing to obtain direct statements 
about the belief, place, and intention of 
Roman Catholicism, we proposed questions 
to a leading Catholic prelate and educator, 
Dr. John A. Ryan, Professor of Moral 
Theology and Industrial Ethics, Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C. He is also 
director of the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
and an author of distinction. 

And in the first place we asked him to 
give a brief outline of Catholic belief. 

“This is an extremely difficult thing to 
do,” he replied. “All that I shall attempt 
is to state the principal Catholic doctrines 
in the barest possible outline,and with the 
understanding that the statement is not 
complete. 

“There is one and only one God, in three 


distinct, perfectly equal, persons, having . 


the same substance and the same nature. 
The Second Person of the Trinity was born 
of the Virgin Mary and thus became man, 
founded the Church for the salvation of all 
persons, died on the Cross, and rose again 
through His almighty power. God-created 
the angels to be with Him forever, but a 
part of them fell and became devils. God 
created the first man and woman, who are 
the progenitors of the entire human race. 
Through sin they fell from the earthly 


The number throughout the world - 


paradise in which they had been placed. 
Their posterity can be saved only through 
Jesus Christ. The Church which Christ 
founded is the only true church. 

“Tt is the Catholic Church presided over 
by the Pope who is the successor of Saint 
Peter in that office. Only through mem- 
bership in at least the ‘soul’ of the 
Church can anyone be saved. Both the 
Old and New Testaments are inspired, and 
the Church is their authoritative guardian 
and interpreter. The articles of Christian 
faith are to be found in the Scriptures 
and in Christian tradition. When the 
Pope formally defines a doctrine of faith 
or morals to be held by the Universal 
Church, he is infallible. Christ instituted 
Seven sacraments. Of these Baptism, 
either of water, of blood, or of desire, is 
indispensable to salvation. Through the 
sacrament of penance, the priest has power 
to forgive sin. 

“The Holy Eucharist contains the body 
and blood, soul and divinity, of Jesus 
Christ under the form of bread and wine. 
The Eucharistic sacrifice, that is, the Mass, 
is the principal act of Christian worship. 
The saints in Heaven can intercede with 
God for their brethren on earth, and the 
souls in Purgatory can be aided by the 
faithful on earth. Without Divine Grace 
no person can perform any act whieh is 
meritorious of salvation, but the operation 
of Grace does not diminish human free 
will. On the last day, Christ will judge 
all men according to their works; both 
the good and the bad will then rise from 
their graves, the good going to Heaven to 
be with God for all eternity, and the 
wicked to Hell to remain there forever.” 

“Tow do you explain the great eed 
of the Catholic Church?” we ingu 

“First, by the fact that it 


acities of human nature.” 
to the suggestion that Roman Ca- 
icism aims to get political control of the 
United States, Dr. Ryan replied: ‘The 
shortest and most practical refutation con- 
ts in the fact that Catholics do not hold 
office either local, state, or national in pro- 
portion to their numbers, and the fact that 
Catholic bishops and clergy never strive 
‘for the election to office of Catholics 
such.” 
Other questions and answers follow: 
Question. Can Catholic and Protes- 
‘te ants live and work together for the 
public good in the same community? 
Answer. Undoubtedly they can and 
‘should do so. 


‘ 


the two funeral services for Dr. Charles 


and dignified. They were not services of 
‘mourning, but of memorial and praise, of 
gratitude for the gift to the world of a 
great life. ; 

Dr. Eliot died, as he had wished, at his 
summer home in Northeast Harbor, Me. 
‘The first service, a family service for his 
kinsfolk and the people of the little island 
town, was held August 24 in the Union 
Church, which Dr. Eliot himself helped to 
build. From near-by summer places came 
also President C. C. Little of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Thomas Lamont, Bishop William 
Lawrence, and other visitors. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. Eliot’s 
brother-in-law, and Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, a nephew, conducted the service. 
Mr. Foote offered a short prayer. Then 
he asked the congregation to join in sing- 
ing one of Dr. Eliot’s favorite hymns, 
“How happy is he born or taught,’ the 


might have been written of Dr. Eliot him- 
self. After this, Mr. Foote read several 
fitting selections from the Scriptures, from 
the Book of Wisdom of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, from Daniel and from Revela- 
tion. Dr. Peabody made the closing 
prayer and spoke a brief tribute. 

“Our neighbor, counselor, and friend,” 
Dr. Peabody said, “he was endeared to us 
his interest in our common good. He 
taught by precept and example the way 
yf simplicity, integrity, and peace. Our 
ankfulness and our praise for this life 
joined by those in all parts of the 
who are sustained on the rock of 

ength.” 

closing hymn, “The Lord’s my 
Ill not want,’ was also a 
e of Dr. Eliot's. Dr. Peabody pro- 
1 a benediction. 

end of the service, Dr. Eliot’s 
. Samuel A. Eliot, rose from 


famous poem of Sir Henry Wotton’s which . 
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Question. What is the attitude of Ca- 
tholicism toward Protestantism? 

Answer. Catholics hold that all branches 
of Protestantism are false religions; 


toward Protestants, however, their atti-~ 


tude is that called for by the eos 
of Christian charity. 

Question. Whither do you think rifle 
world is tending morally and religiously? 

Answer. At the present moment it does 
not seem to be ectings much better in 
either respect. 

Question. How do you define tolerance, 
co-operation, and education? 

Answer. I do not think I could improve 
upon the definitions given in pay standard 
dictionary. 

Question. What are the paetins of the 
priesthood, and whence does it derive its 
authority ? 


companionship and neighborly good will. 


keen delights, and I thank you to-day for 


The Religion of the Future 


The future religion will prove, has 
proved, as effective as any of the older 
ones in inspiring men to love and serve 
their fellow beings—and that is the true 
object and end of all philosophies and 
all religions; for that is the way to 
make men better and happier, alike the 
servants and the served. 

' The future religion will have the at- 
tribute of universality and of adapta- 
bility to the rapidly increasing stores 
of knowledge and power over nature 
acquired by the human race... .The 


religion of any single individual ought 
to grow up with him all the way from 
infancy to age; and the same is true 
of the religion of a race. 


It is bad for 
any people to stand still in their govern- 
mental conceptions and practices, or in 
the organization of their industries, or 
in any of their arts or trades, even the 
oldest; but it is much worse for a people 
to stand still in their religious concep- 
tions and practices. Now, the new re- 
ligion affords in indefinite scope, or 
range, for progress and development. It 
rejects all the limitations of family, 
tribal, or national religion. It is not 
bound to any dogma, creed, book, or 
institution. It has the whole world for 
the field of the loving labors of its dis- 
ciples; and its fundamental precept of 
serviceableness admits an infinite variety 
and range in-both time and space. 
—Charles W. Eliot. 


coming to this place which he loved, and 
sharing in’ our prayers of gratitude for 
this strong and abundant life—just, rev- 
erent, tender, and true. We can only be 
grateful to-day for the peace which has 
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Answer. To offer the sacrifice of the 
Mass, administer the sacraments, and 
preach the Gospel. Its authority is de 
rived from Christ: 

Question. Are the youth of your church 
better or worse than their fathers? 

Answer. Some are better and some are 
worse. It is impossible to make a gen- 
eralization on this subject with any con- 
fidence that it is supported by an adequate 
view of facts. 

Question. Will there ever be one univer- 
sal church in which Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews will combine? 

Answer. This takes us into the field of 
prophecy. No answer that is worth any- 
thing may be given except in terms of 
the greatest of all prophets, Jesus 
Christ: “There shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” 


Last Rites for Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


Dr. George A. Gordon pays tribute 


JN KEEPING with the manner of his life, fifty summers my father has enjoyed your come to this weary body and for the free- 


dom in which a triumphant spirit has 


W. Eliot, who died August 22, were simple You have shared with him many joys and found new opportunity for service. 


“The worth of a man is tested by the 
character and quality of those who honor 
his memory.” 

The second service, a Harvard Univer- 
sity function, was held on the afternoon 
of the next day at Cambridge, Mass., in 
Appleton Chapel. Here members of the 
Harvard faculty, former associates of Dr. 
Eliot, alumni, students, and the public, 
gathered to honor the man who had found 
Harvard a provincial New England college 
and left it one of the world’s great uni- 
versities. Officiating ministers were Dr. 
George A. Gordon, an overseer of Har- 
vard, for many years a member of its 
Board of Preachers, personal friend of 
Dr. Eliot’s for nearly a half-century ; and 
Dr. Peabody, Plummer Professor Emeritus 
of Christian Morals in Harvard Univer- 
sity, for years chairman of the Board of 
Preachers. Prof. A. T. Davison, at the 
organ, prefaced the service with selections 
by Bach, Brahms, and other composers. 

Dr. Gordon opened the service with 
prayer. The congregation sang the hymn 
that was sung at Northeast Harbor, “How 
happy is he born or taught.” Dr. Gordou 
drew from the Scriptures and other litera- 
ture a mosaic of sentiments that made a 
beautiful and fitting service-unit. And 
then of the man and the occasion he said: 

“Nothing is here for tears. There is no 
place here for lamentations. We bring our 
brief word of veneration for a great spirit 
that has left us for another world, and our 
thanksgiving to God for one of his greatest 
gifts to mankind—an illuminated and an 
illuminating mind over the great vital 
issues of his fellow men, a moral will 
mighty in its high purpose and ever and 
always consistently and victoriously, with- 
out stain and without blemish, dedicated 
to public good. 

“We offer to God our thanksgiving that 
release has come from inevitable, increas- 
ing limitation; that freedom has come 
‘again to this great prophet of freedom; 
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that the end of enforced idleness has come 
to one who, throughout his long life, 
scarcely knew the meaning of idleness; 
and for that grander opportunity of the 
spirit by which he is now confronted, to 
whom service was joy and worship, on 
earth and in God’s eternal temple. Thus 
we say with one of old, as we contemplate 
this dispensation of Divine Providence, 
‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

“The ancient and imperishable faith 
comes upon us to-day with almost over- 
whelming reality and impressiveness: ‘On 
God and God-like men we build our trust.’ 

“This was a righteous man, and his 
sense of the living, loving, righteous God 
was part of the substance of his being. 
He was our great moral hero. In him 
essential Christianity appeared again in 
perpetual bloom—its austere simplicity 
and loveliness, its strength, its tenderness, 
its integrity, and its deathless hope for 
mankind. 

“We must recall that he it was who led 
the academic mind of the nation on a new 
highway, a thoroughfare as broad as the 
intellectual life of the world, whose ter- 
minus was in the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

“We cannot forget that he spoke to his 
fellow citizens as no other man has spoken 
to them in our time, and that athwart the 
troubled life of the nation to-day, of con- 
flicting races, tribes, and tongues, his be- 
nign shadow lies from coast to coast, a 
healing, reconciling, and saving grace; 
and whether men know it or not, there it 
will lie forever. 

“We who have known him for many 
years, who have toiled by his side for his 
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high ends, confess with gratitude and with 
reverence that he was our rock and for- 
tress. And when we think of that grander 
world whither he has gone, and turn our 
thoughts from that to him, simple, austere, 
reasonable, moderate in all his expecta- 
tions, just, and infinitely considerate, we 
cannot repress the words that come to 
our lips: 


Never to the mansions where the mighty rest 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest. 


“T pause, for I seem to hear a voice 
from beyond time admonishing me and 


aay oer ‘Speak no more of his renown. 


In the vast cathedral (of Nature) leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him.’ 


“And now we, in the light of his ideals, 
in the splendor of his achievements, in the 
high, perpetual cheer of his example, 
pledge the University, whose chief glory 
he was, our best; and our best to the 
country whose greatest private citizen he 
has been for more than a generation of 
years. With this, our pledge to what he 
loved best and most, we leave him, and we 
say to our pledge, Amen, so let it be.” 

Dr. Peabody read the eloquent stanzas 
of James Russell Lowell’s “Elegy on the 
Death of Dr. Channing,” and offered a 
short prayer. The service closed with the 
hymn, ‘“‘The King of Love my Shepherd is.” 
Dr. Eliot was buried in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery in Cambridge, by the side of 
his father and his mother. 

Attending the funeral, official representa- 
tives of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion were Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Henry H. 
Fuller, Parker E. Marean, George G. 
Davis, and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. 


Dr. Eliot, Man of Religion 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s record as a 
builder of a great university, his incaleu- 
lable contribution to the culture of men 
and women through the “Harvard 
Classics,” his enlightening and guiding dis- 
cussions of public questions, the honors 
crowded upon him and the honors he re- 
fused,—it is inevitable that these should 
be better known to the world than his 


service for the liberal faith. Dr. Eliot was: 


a Unitarian; his father and grandfather 
worshiped at King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., and he himself was a member of 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge. 
He publicly championed the Unitarian 
faith through the written word and the 
spoken word. 

Dr. Eliot’s last address before an offi- 
cial gathering of Unitarians was given at 
the ninety-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, May 19, 
1924. No one who was present on that 
occasion will forget the challenging opti- 
mism of his message. “I want to testify 
here and now,” he declared, “that the pres- 
ent times are the most hopeful times that 
I have ever witnessed. That is true in 
the Unitarian denomination. These are 
the most hopeful times I have ever seen, 
and I have been familiar with the whole 
history of the Unitarian denomination... . 
There is no field in which Unitarians have 
been more conspicuously devoted to good 
works than in the great field of education. 
How do I know that? Because I have 


been watching now for seventy years the 
giving by Unitarians to all sorts of edu- 
eational charitable works. Now that giv- 
ing has never before been as ready, as 
large, as it has been within the last ten 
years. Let us, therefore, as Unitarians 
and as patriots hail the coming time.” 

Dr. Eliot’s “The Religion of the Future” 
was a signal contribution to liberal re- 
ligious literature. This address was de- 
livered at the close of the eleventh session 
of the Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology in 1909, and it provoked country- 
wide discussion. It was later published 
for distribution by the American Unita- 
rian Association. Titles of other Associa- 
tion tracts from Dr. Eliot’s pen are “Pro- 
gressive Liberalism in the Closing and 
Opening Century,” “Religion,” “T'wentieth- 
Century Christianity,” ‘The Crying Need 
of a Renewed Christianity,” “A Free and 
Open Christian Church,” “A Remedy for 
Industrial Warfare,’ and “The Wise Di- 
rection of Church Activities eh Social 
Welfare.” 

The intellectual integrity, ‘the democracy, 
the tolerance, and the reasoned optimism 
of Dr. Eliot were of the essence of lib- 
eral religion. His good works for enlight- 
enment and progress, for peace and good 
will, bore the quality of religion at its 
highest and best. America has lost its 
foremost citizen, Unitarianism its most 
eminent layman. 
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From the Laymen’s League | 


In grateful remembrance of Dr. Charles 


W. Eliot’s notable services to education 
and religion, the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League adopted this resolution : 


Wuereas, the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League has learned with the 
keenest regret of the death of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot; 


Wuereas, in his death, the nation has 
lost its foremost educator and a most dis- — 


tinguished citizen ; 

WHEREAS, in his work as a leader of 
youth and a molder of world thought, in 
his labors for his university, his com- 
munity, and his nation, Dr. Eliot was con- 


spicuous for the religious quality of his 


service; and 


Wuereas, Dr. Eliot was an outspoken 
and able champion of the Unitarian faith, 
not only writing and speaking in its behalf, 
but exemplifying its gospel of enlighten- 
ment, freedom, democracy, and progress 
throughout an unexampled career of good 
works, 


Be it Resolved: That the Council of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League express to Dr. 
Samuel A, Eliot their sense of irreparable 
loss in the passing of a leader whose en- 
during achievements for the welfare of 
mankind and whose reasoned optimism 
were heartening incentives to those who 
labor.for a better order in human life 
and religion; and further extend to Dr. 
Eliot their deepest sympathy with him in 
his personal loss. 


J. Thayer, Priest, to 
W. Bentley, Parson 


The first Roman Catholic Mass in Salem, 
Mass., was celebrated by the aid of a Uni- 
tarian minister one hundred and thirty- 
six years ago. And, in assisting the priest 
to obtain lodging in Salem and number 
the Catholic population of that day, the 
Unitarian clergyman said he desired 
every man to enjoy his religion, “not by 
toleration, but as the inalienable right of 
his nature.” The Boston Globe told the 
story, on the occasion of Salem’s tercen- 
tenary celebration, of the warm friend- 
ship that existed over a century ago 
between two clergymen of widely differ- 
ing faiths. It follows: 


These were Rey. Dr. William Bentley, 
a Unitarian minister, and his friend, Rey. 
John Thayer of Boston. 
a Protestant clergyman, who in May, 1783, 
publicly adjured the Protestant faith and 
became a Catholic, his religious opinions 
undergoing a change while visiting France 
and Italy. 

Entering a seminary, he was ordained 
to the priesthood, returning to Boston in 
1790. Here he took up his priestly duties 
when Boston and vicinity were a part of 


the diocese of Baltimore. Father Thayer — 


soon turned his attention to Salem, and 
on April 15, 1790, wrote to Dr. Bentley 
as follows: 

“It is with pleasure I take an occasion 
to recall myself to your remembrance, who, 
perhaps, from my long absence, have al- 
most forgotten me. I inform you that I 
intend soon to visit Salem and to say 


Mass and preach there. I wish ‘you to 


let me know the number of Catholics | 
the place and whether I could an 


The latter was_ 
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| them, or in any Protestant family of your 
_ acquaintance, get a decent, quiet, and 
| cheap lodging. Is it possible likewise to 
procure any large, decent place for the 
performance of my priestly functions? 

“T address you with freedom on this 
j subject, as I know your elevation above the 
_ vulgar prejudices against Catholics, and 
_ the liberality of your way of thinking. 

“T have the honor to be, with sincere 
. esteem, your very humble friend and 


servant, “J. THayeERr, Priest.” 


Dr. Bentley's answer of April 23, 1790, 
was as follows: 


“Reverend Sir:—I have,received yours 
of the 15th inst. It is my desire that 
_ every man enjoy his religion, not by tol- 
eration, but as the inalienable right of 
a his nature. I communicated your letter 
_ to two of the Selectmen, and assure you 
the fullest protection. As to lodgings, 
should you call on me I will give you all 
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the information in my power, and we may 
then consult about the place of worship. 
“As there are several religious socie- 
ties of various denominations in the town, 
and the Catholics are without outward 
distinction, I can only mention such as 
are within my acquaintance—and prob- 
ably only a small part, as the Catholics 
commonly have worshiped according to 
the rite and ceremonies of the English 
Church. ... You could, by conversation 
with them, inform yourself of the whole 
number in the place and vicinity. 
“Your devoted servant, 


“WILLIAM BENTLEY.” 


Upon the arrival of Father Thayer on 
May 5, he, with Dr. Bentley, went about, 
meeting Catholics and inviting them to 
attend Mass the next day. On Thursday, 
May 6, 1790, the first Mass of which there 
is any record was celebrated at Salem, 
attended by Dr. Bentley. The Mass was 
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celebrated by Rev. John Thayer, and 
served by “an Irish Stranger.” — 

Rey. William Bentley was born in Bos- 
ton, June 22, 1759, and was graduated 
from Harvard, ordained to the ministry 
September 24, 1783, and assumed pastor- 
ate of the East Unitarian Church at 
Salem. Rey. John Thayer was war chap- 
lain to Governor Hancock’s command at 
Castle William. He was the first New 
England convert to enter the Catholic 
priesthood, and the real founder of the 
Catholic Church in Salem. : 

Similar to the kindly relations - ‘and 
friendship which in the early days of 
Salem joined these two churchmen of dif- 
ferent views was the bond between their 
successors here, Rey. Alfred Manchester 
(who died recently), successor to the 
pastorate of Rev. William Bentley; and 
Rey. John P. Sullivan, P.P., of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, who suc- 
ceeded Rey. John Thayer. 


Reformed Churches of France Agree to Disagree 


visits them and finds they meet the test of utility 


An. American 


OST TOURISTS in Europe visit the 
famous churches of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. In London, 
Edinburgh, Paris, and other great capitals, 
cathedrals form a part of the day’s itin- 
erary of sight-seeing. In France, espe- 
cially, one visits Notre Dame of Paris, 
and the cathedrals of Chartres, Reims, 
Amiens, and other cities. But not many 
tourists come into direct knowledge of the 
Reformed Church of France, which ag- 
gregates several hundred congregations 
and several hundred thousand members. 

It has been my pleasant experience to 
attend the regular Sunday morning sery- 
ices, or “cults,” in tea or twenty or these 
Protestant churches, and what I have to 
say of them is not to be found in any 
guidebook, but is a frank record of my 
; own observations and impressions. 

The church is usually called a Chapel 
or Temple. It is simple in architecture, 
usually built of stone, and unadorned, 
without and within. Thus it contrasts 
with the impressive Roman Catholic 
churches and cathedrals of which it is a 
neighbor. The service of worship is con- 
gregational in form, and always reminds 
me of our own Congregational services in 
the United States. It is far removed from 
the pageantry of the Roman Catholic 
churches, and thus it gives Protestant 
American visitors like myself a pleasant 
feeling of home life and direct personal 
devotion. 
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‘printed in a small book together with the 
hymns and tunes, are sundry little cus- 
toms which form an unwritten code of 
conduct for the congregation. Each per- 
son, entering, goes to the place he chooses 


s head and utters a silent prayer. Usu- 
2 men stand as they do this, while 
sit. An hour-long Sunday-school 
precedes the regular service or 
ving opened at half-past nine. 
or pasteur, enters the church 


In addition to the Order of Services, ° 
-chureh, or of a group of churches as in 


the bare hard benches, and there bows. 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


at half-past ten, and the organ plays as 
he ascends the pulpit. He is always 
garbed in a black gown with the tradi- 
tional “Genevan band.” All the pulpits 
that I have seen are slender and lofty, 
much like those we have seen pictured in 
biographies of Calvin, Huss, Knox, and 
other Protestant leaders. On a Communion 
table upon the floor area, just in front 
of the pulpit, is an open Bible, slanting on 
a book-rest in a half-raised position, thus 
being made as conspicuous as possible and 
really forming the center or high light of 
the scene. This emphasis of the Bible is 
quite what we should expect when we re- 
member that the Protest against the 
Catholic Church, in France under Calvin 
and in Germany under Luther, both of 
about the same date in the early sixteenth 
century, established themselves on the au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures in contrast 
with the authority of the Papacy. 

As the stranger within the gates sits in 
silence, awaiting the entrance of the pas- 
tor, his eyes take_note of the Scripture 
sentences on the walls and used as deco- 
rations in all the churches. I quote some 
of them. They are old friends in new 
guise: Crois au seigneur Jésus-Christ et 
tu sera sauvé. Je suis le chemin, la vérité, 
et la vie. O’est ici la maison de Dieu. 
Ecoutez, et votre dme vivra. 

The theology of these French Protestant 
churches is Christocentric. Jesus and 
Deity are often blended in the prayers and 
sermons. The governing board of each 


Marseilles and a few other places, is a 
body of presbyters. Some of these offi- 
cials, at each service, take seats appointed 
for them close up at the two sides of the 
Communion table. The church, essentially. 
is of the Presbyterian order. 

The public services in all these French 
Protestant churches clearly resemble those 
in Congregational churches of the United 
States. Indeed, were it not for the bar- 
rier of language, one would think himself 


in a Baptist or Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional church in Boston, New York, or San 
Francisco. Selections are read from the 
Bible, generally from both Old and New 
Testaments; several collects are recited by 
the pastor; and a long prayer, free and 
spontaneous, is offered. Usually the 
Apostles’ Creed, called the Symbole des 
Apétres and the Lord’s Prayer, called the 
Oraison Dominicale, form a part of the 
order. I smile, quietly, as I follow the 
reciting of the Symbol of the Apostles, 
called a Symbol. As often in our Ameri- 
can churches, it becomes only a _ Pick- 
wickian pleasantry ; for it is not a symbol 
any more than a promissory note, or an 
architect’s blue-print, or an orchestral 
score, is a symbol. It is a rigid statement 
of facts believed in by its authors. How- 
ever, it falls agreeably on the ear, like a 
gentle lullaby, to one who like myself was 
early nurtured in the Protestant Episcopal 
service. 

Nearly always I noted the reciting of 
the Ten Commandments. And in this exer- 
cise, as in all the features which were in- 
tended to be joined in by leader and con- 
gregation, I observed the same reluctance 
of the congregation to take audible part 
that is noticeable, and regrettable, in our 
own Congregational bodies of worshipers. 
It was only when the musical portions of 
the services appeared that this reluctance 
was broken through. There was rarely 
any choir, rarely any singing of solos and 
anthems to a listening, and perforce criti- 
cal audience. One of my pastor friends 
told me that, in all their churches, there 
is a clear opinion, which I share, that per- 
formances by choirs or soloists, distract 
the body of worshipers from the ideal of 
worship. The congregation, at each sery- 
ice, sings hymns, psalms and cauticles, 
with a vigor and freedom which I have 
rarely seen equaled save in Germany. The 
psalms are often dull and prosy, but the 
canticles are brighter and livelier, and in- 
clude many tunes familiar to Americans, 
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including the familiar melody usually set 
to the music of “I need thee every hour.” 
This tune is quite singable and seems 
to be a favorite. I have heard it used 
many times. 

The several preachers fo whom I have 
listened compare favorably with the 
preachers in our own pulpits. Some of 
them read their sermons from manuscript, 
some spoke from notes. The test of a. ser- 
mon, as I have heard Dr. Edward Everett 

Hale say, is not its scholarship or its 
fluency, but its power. This power over 
the listeners is expressed in different ways 
by different preachers, but in some way it 
must be there, or the sermon is not a real 
sermon. You can hear, usually, from the 
pulpits of the Roman Catholic cathedrals 
of Europe, abler preaching than from 
Protestant pulpits. But this is partly be- 
cause, in that vast organization, work is 
specialized, and only that clergyman is 
allowed to preach who is especially fitted 
for it. Among the Protestant churches of 
all the Continental countries the preacher 
is also an administrator and a pastor, and 
his efforts are spread over several fields. 

Every church contains the usual minor 
groups of workers; and one finds Sunday- 
schools, men’s clubs, and women’s soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and charitable societies, Boy Scouts, and 
many others. 

The salaries of pastors, in Protestant 
France,.and presumably in adjacent coun- 
tries, are not magnificent. I was told that 
fifteen thousand franes, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, was about the average. Then 
a French pastor is paid one thousand 
francs, in addition, for every child he has 
in his family. That is a novelty which I 
have not observed elsewhere. But it is 
quite in keeping with the expressed desire 
of the French people to increase the popu- 
lation of their country. They are not 
to-day as they were in* Bonaparte’s time, 
a military people. But they dread inva- 
sion from neighbor peoples. 

I made friends of several of the score 
of pastors under whom I sat, as our New 
England phraseology has it, and I found 
them intelligent, devoted men. In one or 
two cases I was asked to say a few words 
to the congregation, but I prudently de- 
clined. My knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, while suflicient for secular needs, 
was not ample enough for me to risk mak- 
ing an address, impromptu, to native-born 
French people. It is one thing to follow 
understandingly the various portions of a 
church service when conducted by another 
man; but to speak freely and correctly in 
a foreign tongue is a different matter. 

The Modernist-Fundamentalist contro- 
versy has not yet become a problem among 
the Reformed Churches of France. To be 
sure, differences of belief prevail among 
groups and individuals as to the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Bible, but these 
differences have not become acute. Some 
pastors hold to the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture, but these men remain in cordial 
fellowship with their felow pastors who 
accept the teachings of modern biology and 
archeology. Most of these men have read 
the news items about the “monkey trail” in 
Dayton, Tenn. Needless to say they are 
perplexed in their judgment concerning the 
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standard of intelligence in our great 
democracy. But in their own churches 
they go peacefully forward, agreeing 
to disagree. 

Summing up my impressions of French 
Protestant Churches, I recall the pastors 
and congregations in their services of wor- 
ship as earnest and deyout. On the whole 
I like the term “cult” which they apply to 
their public services. It seems to me to 
express the best that can be derived from 
group worship. The biologist in his 
laboratory has jars of fluid in which he 
nourishes the germs which he is to utilize 
for study or healing. These jars of fluid 
he calls “cultures”; and, similarly, a 
church service with inspiring musie and 
fervent prayer and earnest homily seems 
to me to be a “culture,” a “cult” of wor- 
ship, of religion, where germs of aspira- 
tion and moral purpose are created and 
nourished; what Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holnes got out of his church attendances, 
“the little plant called reverence” which, 
like a germinating organism, drew life and 
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strength from his sharing of the common” 
human worship. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale once said to: 
me, in his quaint way, “A church service, 
especially the prayer, ought to be uni-— 
versal; ought to meet not only the ac- 
ademic needs of a cloistered minister, but 
the great common needs of human souls; 
for example, the need of the widow in 
the congregation whose husband was a 
Mississippi steamboat captain and was 
scalded to death in a boiler explosion.” 

The test of value, of utility, I find met in- 
the simple Congregational churches and 
services of the Reformed Church of 
France. And I like, also, their emphasis 
of the personality of Jesus Christ. Therein 
dwells, as in a Holy of Holies, the mar- 
velous inexhaustible spiritual idealism of 
the stumbling wandering world, which 
strays often into forbidden paths; but, like 
the prodigal in the parable, looks back 
again and again with longing to the 
Father’s house, and strives to find the 
path of its penitent return. 


The Prohibition Law—a Schoolmaster 


It took 150 years to end illicit slave traffic, says Mrs. Tilton 


Ke is generally regarded as an 
example of successful State prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Yet, if a test of its ef- 
fectiveness-had been made when the Kan- 
sas prohibition law was six years old, the 
age of the national prohibition law, the 
showing would not have held much en- 
couragement. Let the American people do 
what Kansas did—gradually through a 
generation achieve enforcement for the Na- 
tion. It has always taken years to enforce 
a new idea after that idea has been for- 
mulated into law. Witness the illicit 
traffic in slaves. Prohibition is behaving 
normally at the age of six years. The law 
is a schoolmaster. 

All this one gleans from the testimony 
which Mrs. Blizabeth Tilton of Cambridge, 
Mass., a director of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, presented before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee at the prohibition hear- 
ings this spring, and which has been issued 
by the Government Printing Office. 

First, Mrs. Tilton presented the formal 
statement of the directors of the Society. 
It read: 


In view of the fact that the attitude of the 
churches toward prohibition has been recently 
brought into question, the directors of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, speaking neither 
for the constituent membership of the Society 
nor for the church with which it is associated, 
but for themselves only, desire to make the 
following public statement of their present 
position : 

1. We believe that, while the prohibitory law 


_has been disregarded by citizens in company 
with alien residents not yet sympathetically, 


co-operative with our ways of life, the evils 


incident to prohibition have been greatly ex- 


aggerated in many quarters and the great good 
resultant from it ignored. 

2. We believe it has been clearly demon- 
strated in the past that beer and wine stimulate 
the appetite for stronger drink, and make the 
latter easier to obtain under cover of the former. 

3. We believe in the largest measure of free- 
dom possible for every individual within the 
social fabric, but we are convinced that, when 


- the battle against the slave traffic. 


individual liberty threatens the general good, 
such liberty must go. The good citizen will 
voluntarily relinquish his liberty; others must 
be compelled to do so. 

_ 4. We believe that the task of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society is primarily an educational 
task. We were not misled by the enactment 
of the prohibitory amendment into thinking 
that this edueational work was done. We be- 
lieve that our responsibility will continue until 
a generation has come that has lost all desire 
for intoxicants. 

We, therefore, pledge our continued support 
to prohibition, and our continued loyalty to the 
educational upbuilding of our people in ways 
of temperance and self-denial. 

Approved unanimously by the directors of - 
the Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Mrs. Tilton’s statement was as follows: 
“Prohibition at the age of six: It oc- 
curred to me a short time ago to make a 
study of where great reforms were at the 
age of six years in order to see, whether 
or not the great reform of prohibition was 
behaving normally, as far as history goes. 

“T found that if you go back to olden ~ 
times, it took from two to three hundred 
years to get enforcement of a new idea 
after that idea was promulgated into law. 
I will give you one example: 

“The law against idolatry was written 
down and widely circulated a little before 
800 s.c. Enforcement of that law.was 
slight at first, but gradually the new idea 
of the advanced majority ripened into cus- 
tom. By 540 z.c., people are laughing at 
those who worship idols. It is a custom de- 
scended to the dregs of society. By 300 
B.c., the Book of Proverbs does not even — 
tell people not to worship idols, betaine, » 
the custom apparently died. ATE, 

“Coming to modern times, I found that — 
it took a much shorter time to get a 
idea enforced. As an example, let 


well-nigh one hundred years of 
to get the prohibition of the 
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Possibilities 


_ Every now and then, the newspapers report the sale, at fabulous prices, of the first edition of 
the earliest work of some famous author: Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Fanshawe, Poe’s Tamerlane, or 
Fitzgerald’s Omar. Books which when published attracted little public notice, but now are worth 


their weight in gold! If only contemporary buyers had had the foresight to anticipate the book market, what 
a harvest they might have reaped! In the hope of a rise in values at some far-distant day, we are cherishing a 
shelf of thin volumes of poetry sent us, from time to time, to be reviewed. The names upon their title-pages are 
all unknown. None of them, we confess, reveal much promise. Still, it may be that from this pathetic shelf of 
literary possibilities, we ourselves, or, more possibly, our heirs may pluck one tiny volume that, by its golden 
yield, will justify our faith. Who knows? 


Sexology 


Rurs TALKs Ir Over. By Junius Vincent. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


This singular work deals with a subject 


which many leading physicians consider of 


vital importance to this generation. A 
quarter of a century ago, the mind of our 
country turned from what seemed an in- 
excusable reticence, if not prudery, in the 
discussion of sex, toward freedom and 
frankness. The generation which has 
grown up under this influence is not only 
discussing, but acting. Junius Vincent is 
a pen name for an individual who has ap- 
parently held discussions on this topic 
with many young people in some of the 
leading colleges of the country. The very 
tone of the book is that of authority; yet 
the reader must entertain a reservation as 
to how general the type of discussion and 
conduct here pictured may be. The book 
purports to be interviews with Ruth, a 
typical college girl constructed by the 
author. Ruth is out for a “thrill.” She 
believes that the chief aim in life is to ex- 
perience “thrills.” “In the course of our 
conversation it became clear that most if 
not all of these ‘thrills’ that you and your 
friends think make life worth living arise 
out of relationships with men.” Ruth 
describes the girls who will not pursue such 
thrills as “sad eggs,” girls too narrow- 
minded and conventionalized. Ruth seems 
to feel that it is not only desirable but 
respectable for girls to drink, smoke, and 
encourage the amorous attention of men. 
The extreme to which this generation is 
going may be seen in what the author says 
is authentically reported to him as in- 
formal trial marriages. In one, at least, of 
our so-called best colleges, he says, girls 
have approached the dean of women with 
the request for names of suitable young 
men for roommates in college, thus to pre- 


pare themselves for a more serious con- 
sideration of matrimony later on. 
While Ruth would have us believe that 


uch conduct is general, the author takes 
rious exception. He apparently believes 
only a small and ill-advised circle 
the new freedom to any.such ex- 
e. With unusual power and charm 
ws the fallacy of Ruth’s abandon- 
to “thrills.” Her methods are pre- 
ely those which destroy the capacity for 
Is, and if indulged will destroy the 


race. “You know I have frequently said 
in our talks, Ruth, that I cannot believe. 
partly, I suppose, because I do not want 
to believe, that women are indulging 
themselves in all the ways and to such an 
extent as persistent rumor maintains, and 
as you have said yourself time and again 
that they are. But I know that the situa- 
tion is serious enough to warrant the most 
earnest attention of every woman who 
feels any concern about her own ultimate 
happiness or about the stability of Ameri- 
can society. If anything is certain, this 
is—that the American woman will lose the 
peculiar charm which has heretofore set 
her above the other women of the world 
and has won her the admiration and de- 
votion of everyone with whom she has 
come in contact, if she launches upon an 
alcohol-nicotine-amative career.” 

If freedom means anything, it is the op- 
portunity to choose the better way. The 
new morality suggested by Junius Vincent 
is that of following constantly the higher 
choice. Life is found to be most thrilling 
to those who have found the highest virtue. 
Our new liberty which has grown from 
the franker discussion of life’s most sacred 
relationships is not a license for indul- 
gence that kills, but a release of spiritual 
power that creates. Is it too much, then, 
to hope or expect that the conversation of 
the next decade may turn from trial mar- 
riages and birth control to better homes 
and better children? TeV. B. 


Can a Professional Woman Marry? 


PortrA Marrizes. By Jeannette Phillips 
Gibbs. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. . $2.00. 

This story shows the advantage to be 
gained from marrying into a literary 
family. Just now, in the public eye, the 
name of Gibbs bulks large. Sir Philip 
Gibbs, Cosmo Hamilton, and A, Hamilton 
Gibbs constitute a trio of novelists whose 
names appear regularly on the title-pages 
of successive best sellers. Evidently in- 
fluenced by propinquity, the wife of the 
latter has been moved to try her hand in 
the same line of effort. And with genuine 
success. For a first novel, Portia Marries 
is by -no means without merit. We con- 
fess to having read it with an interest 
that held our attention to the final page. 
Obviously, the author has utilized that 
portion of life which has come under her 
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personal: observation. Herself a practic- 
ing lawyer, Mrs. Gibbs tells the story of a 
young woman who is a successful lawyer 
and who solves the problem of the in- 
evitable conflict arising between the 
claims of professional and family life 
with marked success. The situation is 
that treated by A. S. M. Hutchinson in 
his novel, This Freedom, one that tends 
to become more and more frequent in this 
feministic age. Portia Marries discusses 
it rather more convincingly than its British 
counterpart. The heroine Jane Thorn- 
dike, pretty, attractive, gifted, a doctor’s 
daughter, junior partner of a successful 
law-firm, falls in love with Tommy Kent, 
equally successful in business. The ques- 
tion, of course, is this: Can she keep on 
with her profession and at the same time 
be a good wife and mother? Contrasted 
with her situation is that of her sister 
a typical Victorian spouse of the “cling- 
ing-vine” variety. As the simple plot de- 
yelops, it is the efficient Jane, not the 
home-keeping sister, who wins out. How 
it all comes about is recounted in a story 
wherein the plot, after the fashion of our 
modern fiction-writers, is bared to the 
bone. There are no side issues or sub- 
sidiary interests—merely a small group of 
very human people: a lovable physician, 
his hypochondriae wife, their two daugh- 
ters and two sons-in-law, one an asinine 
Babbit, the other manly and lovable. To 
these are added a group of ultra-modern 
Bohemians, Jane’s friends who are the 
supernumeraries of the drama. Mrs. 
Gibbs knows life. She has a keen eye for 
human foibles. Her people, at all times, 
are real. They talk plain United States. 
The problem considered is, Wwithal, both 
vital and timely. We understand that 
Mrs. Gibbs’s husband has written a novel 
due to appear in the early autumn. We 
predict that, in popular favor, his wife’s 
effort will run him hard. AR. H. 


The Woman Pays 


WALLS or GLAss. By. Larry Barretto. 
ton: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

While not original in plot, Mr. Barretto’s 
latest novel makes interesting reading in 
that in handles a difficult theme in a skill- 
ful manner. It also reveals an insight 
into human nature that is deep and true. 
Without a sentimentality which in less 
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able hands might well 
have become mawkish 
and morbid, and with 
a consistent preserya- 
tion of genuine moral 
values, Walls of Glass 
tells the story of a 
woman’s life with con- 
vincing plausibility and 
power. It is the old 
story of a woman who 
trangresses not to grat- 
ify the senses, but for 
the sake of her son, forced to her action 
by a combination of adverse circumstances ; 
only to find, at last, that “though the 
mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small’—that in a world built 
on honor the way of the transgresser is 
hard. Because all temptation to sermon- 
ize is throughout successfully resisted, the 
lesson is the more ably brought home. 
Baffled in every attempt to earn an honest 
living, Sophy Deming, widowed, with a 
baby son, as a last extremity forms an 
irregular relationship with Martin Greer, 
a rich horse-owner, who has an insane 
wife. For many years the sordid situa- 
tion continues, its various lights and 
shades admirably depicted, developing to 
its eventual culmination in stark tragedy 
when the heroine finds the house of glass 
in which she has lived so long strewn in 
ruins about her feet. Steadily and natu- 
rally, the climax is approached, with no 
attempt to heighten the darker shades of 
the picture. Only in its final details, in 
our opinion, does the hand of the writer 
‘lose its sureness of touch. We think it a 
mistake to bring in Alan Craig again at 
the close, to have Sophy marry him and 
depart with him to begin a new life in 
Yucatan. The story would have been 
better art, had it ended with Joel’s knowl- 
edge of his mother’s past. Barring this 
false note, Walls of Glass is an American 
novel well above the average. Life in a 
small New York town is cleverly portrayed. 
All the people introduced, Mrs. Brandt, 
Mrs, Partridge, Alan Craig, Joel, Terry 
Prentiss, best of all Martin Greer, are 
clear-cut figures, individual and human. 
Greer himself is, in many ways, a veritable 
triumph. He, even more than Sophy, holds 
the center of the stage, The tone of the 
book is sophisticated, without being un- 
pleasantly worldly. We congratulate Mr. 
Barretto upon having written a novel 
which not only shows a definite advance 
over his previous work, but which, among 
the publications of the current season, by 
its intrinsic merit is entitled to a marked 
degree of public recognition. A.R. H. 


LARRY BARRETTO 


Old Churches 


OLD CHURCHES AND MB®PTING-HOUSES IN AND 
AROUND PHILADELPHIA. By John T. Faris. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $6.00. 


Dr. Faris has rendered a service of genu- 
ine antiquarian value by compiling this 
volume, which between its covers contains 
a vast amount of information not other- 
wise obtainable. To his other books deal- 
ing with various aspects of the life of 
Philadelphia in former days, he now adds 
a work wherein he treats of the ancient 


churches in the city and its immediate 


neighborhood. His interest is not only 
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architectural, but personal and religious. 
He describes the external features of old- 
time sanctuaries, not a few of which are 
still standing, something of the parishes 
that produced them, and some of their 
worshippers, famous and otherwise. With- 
in a circle far enough extended to include 


Burlington, N.J., and Wilmington, Del., a © 


variety of churches representative of di- 
verse religious movements are sought out 
and carefully described both as they are 
to-day and as they originally existed. Dr. 
Faris has done his work with painstaking 
faithfulness. A little more humor, as well 
as a larger measure of historical imagina- 
tion, would have made his chapters more 
interesting to the general reader. We also 
think that if the churches described had 
been considered in their chronological 
order, the value of the work would have 
been increased. While each chapter con- 
forms to a method more or less stereo- 
typed, nevertheless the book has its praise- 
worthy qualities, and many of them. Any 
lover of the past is certain to find it ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The historical back- 
ground of churches of many denomina- 
tions, Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Moravian, Lutheran, and, of course, the 
Society of Friends, is skillfully lined in, 
with abundant detail, often with the addi- 
tion of many anecdotes. Save that there 
are no references to the early beginnings 
of Roman Catholicism in and around Phil- 
adelphia, and that the Unitarian origins 
under the leadership of Priestley are con- 
spicuous by their absence, this work might 
well serve as a history of colonial Chris- 
tianity in Eastern Pennsylvania. As it is, 
for the tremendous amount of historical 
fact accumulated and thus made acces- 
sible, it deserves high praise. A large 
number of handsome illustrations, many of 
them reproductions of old plates, add much 
to its interest and value. A.B. H. 


Songs That Shine 


A SONG OF BirtH AND DnatH. By Effie Mar- 
garet Heath. Published by the author. Guild- 
ford, Surrey, England, $1.00. 

This little book is luminous with joy. 
It breathes happiness in the beauty of 
nature, and still greater happiness in the 
conviction that the souls of our loved 
ones, and of the great departed, still watch 
over us and give us help. After describ- 
ing a glorious vision, the poet says: 
Wherever I go, and whatever I know 
Of the nethermost sorrows of night, 

I shall dream evermore that the innermost core 
Of the visible world is delight ! 


This spirit pervades the book. There 
are charming bits of description, like this 
of summer’s lavish vegetation : 


From many a flowery and cascade-like mound 

Of leaves heart-shaped and hung the hedges 
high, 

Or thorn or lordly thistle-lance enwound, - 

The winged convolvulus in spiral flight 

Unfolds the bud five-fluted, and displays 

Her fragile cups and vases virgin white, 

Veined with five rays, 

Slim-throated and broad-brimmed, amid crean 
ways, 

Like pallid lamps alight. ... 

Linked with these all too transient, kindred 
things, 

Cressets and cups, and leaves like fluttering 
wings. 
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The following little poem will give a — 


taste of the book’s quality: 


O sink within the secret cell 

Of thine own soul, if thou would’st find 
How with thee it is more than well, 
And thou at one with all thy kind. 


Beyond or mortal weal or woe 

. Upgathered, of the pure profound, 
Divinest Presence thou shalt know, . 
And living waters shall abound. 


And, haply, there may through thee ring— 
Along the verge of being borne, 
To lute and lovely viol-string— 
A music of the coming morn. 
A. S. B. 


Mrs. Rinehart Afield 


NoMAD’s LAND. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

An interesting example of how, for an 
experienced writer, all is grist that comes 
to her mill. Even experiences compara- 
tively slight are utilized to produce copy. 
Nomad’s Land offers the reader a sheaf of 
papers recording the author’s adventures 
in different portions of the earth. An 
account of camping in the Egyptian desert 
is followed by the description of a journey 
from Beirut to Bagdad. This, in turn, 
gives place to two reports of varied ad- 
ventures in the cattle lands of the Far 
West, a description of the writer’s experi- 
ences in the still novel field of aviation 
being finally thrown in for good measure. 
The result is a volume which its amusing 
qualities more than makes up for what- 
ever lack of depth it may betray. Mrs. 
Rinehart is always entertaining. Under 
her practiced hand, even the most trivial 
incident becomes dramatic. Her travel 
yarns are the work of a trained observer, 
interspersed with much spontaneous humor. 
Although, here and there, her writing 
reveals some straining for effect (for she 
is not above repeating herself occasion- 
ally), still her latest book, even if it is 
likely to add little to her literary repu- 
tation, will be welcomed by throngs of 
readers as an entertaining and revealing 
report of wanderings in regions still 
relatively little known. A.B. Hy; 


One of Our Own 


SoMpb TIMELESS MBSSAGES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FaitH. By Rev. Frederic W. Smith. New- 
burgh, N.Y. 

A dozen sermons, preached during the 
year 1925 by Mr. Smith, in the Church of 
Our Father at Newburgh, are here printed 
in book form at the suggestion and through 
the generosity of parishioners. The book 
is dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Annie 
Delano Hitch, “to whom the Church of 
Our Father owes a measureless debt of 
gratitude,” who died last March, mourned 
by the city as well as by the church, as 
one of its finest type of citizens. A brief 
but warm eulogy of her life begins the 
volume. Some of the titles of Mr. Smith’s 


sermons are “A Twentieth-Century Chris-— 


tian,’ “Truth and Freedom,” “The Vic- 
torious Life,” ‘“World Mission of America.” 
The preacher is earnest and wide-visioned. 
It is a happy occasion that has made pos- 
sible the publication of these sermons, 
which might well be duplicated in other 
Unitarian parishes. 
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Dana, Dorothy, and the Afterclap 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Oh, but isn’t this a fine old thunder- 
storm!” shouted Dana Gray, as he dashed 
down the back stairs and into the kitchen, 
buttoning his blouse as he came. “Woke 
me before daylight—bang! Only had cat 
naps since!” 

Mrs. Gray laughed. “I didn’t have to 
call you even once this morning, did I, 
Son? ‘It’s an ill wind that blows no good,’ 
and it’s an ill thunderstorm that hasn’t 
some good results! Hm, Dana?’ 

“Oh, Mum, now! You don’t have such 
an awfully hard time getting me up—do 
you?” wheedled Dana, his arm around 
his mother’s waist. 

“No, Boy. I’ll admit that I don’t. But 
you'll admit that the thunderstorm saved 
me one call for you!” 

“And for me, too,’’ chimed in Dorothy, 
turning about from the kitchen stove, 
where she was flipping pancakes—buck- 
wheat! 

“And me, too!” put in Mr. Gray, from 
before the kitchen sink, where he was 
mixing dough for turkeys. 

Great-grandmother Gray, from beside 


the broad, low-silled south window, 
laughed. “You lucky young folks! To 
be able to sleep in the morning! I'd been 


broad awake an hour before the first clap. 
I’ve counted them—there have been fifty- 
seven!” 

“57 Varieties!” sang out Dana. 


“No—fifty-seven of the same sort. Dif- 
fering only in volume.” 

“Well, I think that’s enough!” pro- 
claimed Dana. “I vote we call it a fin- 


ished thunderstorm!” 

“Tt hasn’t thundered once for much. as 
five minutes! And it’s brightening up a 
lot! So I do believe the storm’s over. 
Except for that, I guess your vote wouldn’t 
have much effect, Dana Gray!” So teased 
Dorothy, laying another big pancake upon 
the high buttered heap on a large blue 
plate set in the mouth of the oven. She 
thumped her forehead, and went on: 


“When Dana votes for no more thunder, 
It sounds all right, but now I wonder 

‘If thunderstorms will pay attention, 
Or that bold yote be much prevention ! 
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“Mother! Make her stop!” wailed Dana. 
“She thinks that’s poetry! Well, maybe 
it is! For that would prove she’s a 
poetess! And that’s what that pancake 
she’s doing now proves; for poetesses can’t 
fry pancakes without scorching them! I 
read that somewhere once!” 

“Tl eat the scorched one,” retorted 
Dorothy serenely. “It’s good for the com- 
plexion, I’ve heard. Oh! It is clearing!” 


“Yes, I think it’s over,” agreed Mr. Gray. 
“Take this dough to the turkeys, Dana, 
and then we'll be ready for breakfast. 
I’ve milked, and fed the stock all around. 
It’s all right, Dana”—as Dana began to 
protest at not having been called—“I was 
wakened early by the thunder, too, and got 
up and tackled the chores. It'll get me a 
good start on my trip to the village for 
errands and a load of grain. Got a num- 
ber of things to attend to there.” 

“All right, Father, but you know Id 
have been up if I’d known that you were. 
Well, Dorothy and I'll get a good start 
on our roadside store. It'll be so fine, 
after the shower—and it’s Saturday, too 
—that probably quite a lot of cars will 
pass to-day.” 

He caught up the pail of dough, sprinted 
out to the turkey pen, and was back “al- 
most before he started,” as Dorothy ob- 
served. 

“That'll be fine, about the customers 
to-day,” said Great-grandmother. “But 
about the thunderstorm—I’m not so sure 
it’s all over. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
there’d be an after”— 

Bang! Boom! Crrrash!!! 

Every single Gray seated at the table 
jumped as if he, or she, were shot. The 
dishes on the pantry shelves rattled. Dana 
set the syrup pitcher down with such a 
bump that a small fountain shot up into 
the air! ~ Fortunately it came down into 
the pitcher. Tip barked frantically. 

“_clap!” said Great-grandmother, fin- 
ishing her sentence. ‘“Afterclap! I was 
right about its coming, but wrong about 
not being surprised !” 

“Anyway, you didn’t jump as badly as 
the rest of us,” reassured Dana, who 
adores—as does Dorothy—the little pink- 
cheeked, blue-eyed, white-curled Great 
grandmother. 

“Oh, the sun!” sang out Dorothy. (The 
golden sunshine had suddenly flooded the 
breakfast table.) “The afterclap did it!” 


“Grammie, may I humbly state 
That your afterclap was great? 
Oh, there’s not a bit of doubt 
That it brought the sunshine out!” 


“Tee-hee!” chuckled Great-grandmother. 
“That’s real good, Dorry, real good—even 
if it isn’t exactly like Mr. Longfellow’s 
poetry !” 

“You're just visiting, Grammie! If 
you had to listen to her as much as I do, 
regular thing’— 

“He makes rhymes at me sometimes, 
Grammie—awful ones!” 

“Self-defense!” declared Dana. “Well, 
I'll go and put the oilcloth on the store, 


and set out the apples and pears, while 


you do the dishes, Dot. Then we'll have 
to take turns picking the ever-bearing 
strawberries and those second-crop rasp- 
berries, while one of us tends store.” 
“T’ll tend store, children!” eagerly vol- 


unteered Great-grandmother, her eyes 
shining. 
“Oh, that’ll be fine, Grammie! Then 


we'll get the berries sooner, and won’t 
miss so many cars with them!’ 

The Grays are not on a main road, but 
it is a road with beautiful scenery, so 
quite a good many tourists go through 
there; and Dana and Dorothy, in August, 
had set upa “roadside store” there—an old 
round table brought down from the attic. 
They had added quite a gratifying sum to 
their fund for high-school equipment 
which Dana needed that fall, and which 
Dorothy would need the following year. 
Apples, pears, green peas, berries, ete.— 
all had helped. Just now a week of the 
very warm weather that sometimes comes 
in early September, “down in Maine,” 


September 


The squirrels dart from wall to wall, 
Or balance on their haunches, 

To nibble on the last year’s store 
And watch the chestnut branches. 

The katydids scold in the wood, 
In rough, falsetto voices, 

Where tuneful notes of summer song 
Are hushed by sharper noises. 

—Stephen H. Thayer. 


Abundant air to breathe, sufficient sun 
to feel !—Robert Browning. 


had brought on the ever-bearing straw- 
berries with a rush. The raspberries were 
on stout second-crop canes—great crimson 
beauties. Ten pint berry-boxes of those 
raspberries! And ten quart boxes of the 
strawberries—dead-ripe, and big and lus- 
cious, when Dana and Dorothy had fin- 
ished picking, at eleven o’clock. 

Great-grandmother had taken in a dol- 
lar and ninety cents for apples and pears, 
and, though pretty tired, was bubbling 
over with enthusiasm. But she was glad, 
just the same, to be freed for her nap. 
Dorothy gave her a “bear-hug,” and a 
kiss on each cheek: 


“A Great-grandmother who can lend 
Such splendid aid, a store to tend, 
We'll state, with voice unanimous, 
Is one that no folks have but us!” 


Then Great-grandmother, flushed with 
pleasure, proceeded to the porch couch- 
hammock. 

Only one more car came by before the 
noon dinner. The people bought pears and 
two boxes of raspberries, but no straw- 
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berries. They had a bed of them in their 
city backyard. : t 

“Better luck; after dinner!” encouraged 
Mother, as Dana and Dorothy came in, 
flushed and hungry. 

“Yes,” said Dana, “about two o'clock 
they'll begin to come. Saturday! School 
begins Monday. My last day storekeeping, 
*cept Saturdays. Hope itll be a record 
day !” 

“Oh, I hope so!” echoed Dorothy fer- 
vently. 

But as the afternoon wore on, it didn’t 
seem to be exactly that: Pears and apples 
went very well, but didn’t bring in much 
money. The raspberries were gone early 
in the afternoon. But late in the after- 
noon the strawberries—all ten boxes— 
were still on the table! And the straw- 
berries were what they had counted on for 
what Dana called “real money” ! Thirty-five 
cents a box—three dollars and fifty cents! 

“Queer !”” said Dorothy. “Such beauties, 
too! Of course I know that lots of folks 
are raising small patches of those late 
strawberries, even if they have only a 
small yard. But I don’t believe everybody 
does it!” 

“*Course not!” said Dana. “Anyway, 
it’s not dark yet, and there will be lots 
of cars, probably, in the next hour—going 
home.” 

There were. But it was the queerest 
thing—nobody seemed to want strawber- 
ries! Some had them at home; some 
(queer folks!) didn’t like strawberries; 
some thought the price too high. 

“It is not too high!” declared Dorothy. 
“Mother said’so. Let’s stick to it, any- 
way !” 

“We will!” 
knows!” 

“They ought to be sold to-day,” went 
on Dorothy sadly. “They’re so dead ripe, 
and being rained on so hard they wouldn’t 
keep over Sunday—even to preserve. And 
Mother’s too tired to do it to-night, no 
matter how much we helped. Oh, what 
ails folks? Such beauties! Oh, there’s a 
carl? 

But that car cared only for pears! 

And the next one only for apples— 
great mellow Harveys! 

The next, also, was an apple-eater—-gor- 
geous Gravensteins ! 

Dana and Dorothy were feeling pretty 
quiet, as dusk drew on. Dorothy had 
been in the house a great deal, heJping 
her mother, but kept Dana company all 
she could. She sat looking at the scorned 
strawberries, two up-and-down wrinkles 
between. her serious eyes. She couldn’t 
even think of a rhyme—pretty ominous, 
you see! 

Finally Dana had to go and begin his 
barn chores—ought, really, to have gone 
before, but he hated to leave Dorothy 
to stand it all alone! 

Two cars sped by without stopping. The 
sun sank lower, lower, lower. Oh, how 
fast it went! Dusk fell. It was just as 
well, perhaps; for two tears stung their 
way out of Dorothy’s eyes, and rolled down 
her cheeks. (She wouldn’t have let them 
roll, though, had Dana been there to see!) 
But they had been so sure that those 
wonderful strawberries would go first of 
all—be snapped up—almost quarreled over 
by eager customers! Pears all gone, 


agreed Dana. “Mother 
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raspberries, too; not an apple left! And 
that row of superfine, excellentissimo 
strawberries still unbroken! Duskier and 
duskier ! 

“Better shut up shop, and come in!” 
called Mother. 

“Just a few minutes more, Mother!” 
pleaded Dorothy. Oh, it didn’t seem pos- 
sible that those luscious— 

A low, expensive “Purrrr’” sounded up 
the road! Then a melodious toot. Then a 
great shining car shot around the bend. 
Dorothy had lighted her lantern, and hung 
it on a bough of the shadowing apple 
tree, right over the strawberries. They 
glowed like precious jewels. 

Suddenly a joyous voice rang out, and 
the car came to a stop in its own length. 

“Strawberries, Daddy! Look! Just 
what Mother wanted! See—such beauties! 
And no really good ones in the market!” 

A tall, excited young girl had jumped out 
of the car, and stood with a box of the 
strawberries in her hand. 

“All of them, please! Help me take 
them to the car? How much? ‘Thirty-five 
cents a box’? Not enough! Is it, Daddy? 
Have you a five about you? There! That’s 
better! Here, little girl, and thank you!” 

“Thank you!” gasped Dorothy. 

Just then out came Dana, to find 
Dorothy gazing at a bright five-dollar 
bill, dazed. But she managed to come back 
to earth and explain. 

“The afterclap!’ shouted Dana. 

Then they: joined hands, and danced 
around the table, Dorothy chanting: 


“Was ever such an afterclap, 
By any sort of jolly hap? 
A fortune dropped right in our lap! 
Was ever such an afterclap?” 
[All rights reserved] 


Simple Science Test 


In its August issue, Popular Science 
propounds twelve questions which sound 
simple. How many can you answer, off- 
hand? If you fayor the honor system, 
cover the written answers, till you find 
out how many answers are correctly 
lodged in your own brain. 


“QUESTIONS 


1. Why are thunderstorms commoner in 
summer than in winter? 

2. What causes color blindness? 

3. How much energy does the earth re- 
ceive from the sun? 

4. Why do we feel cooler when riding 


in an automobile than when sitting still, 


though the air itself is no cooler? 

5. Does gravity affect birds while they 
are flying? 

6. How do plants get food materials 
from the soil? 

7. Are there any places in which it never 
rains? | 

8. How are stars used to set clocks?- 

9. How much blood is there in the 
human body? 

10. Is there a sea serpent? ; 

11. What is the filament of an electric 
lamp made of? ie 

12. Why does yeast make bread rise? 


ANSWERS 
1. Thunderstorms are usually caused by 


> 
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Play Fair 
MARJORIE DILLON 


You had a fine vacation, 
*Most every kind of fun; 

And though no child is ever wild 
To think that school’s begun,— 


You’d surely tire of playing, 
And work deserves its turn; 

So—start the year with zest and cheer, 
And see what you can learn. 


great differences in the temperature of dif- 
ferent parts of the air. Such differences 
are commoner in summer than at other 
times. 

2. Of the millions of nerve ends in the 
retina, some are able to see different 
colors. Sometimes these color nerves’ are 
wholly or partly missing, or 
damaged. Then the eye is unable to see 
any color or can see only some colors. 

38. One square foot of the earth’s sur- 
face directly exposed to the sun receives 
about 1,800 calories of heat per minute. 
The heat received by the entire surface 
of the earth is equivalent to the burn- 
ing of about 100,000,000 tons of coal 
per minute. 

4. Because the breeze created by the 
speeding automobile evaporates the per- 
spiration more quickly and therefore ab- 
sorbs heat more rapidly from us. 

5. Certainly. The birds tend to fall, 
and have to hold themselves up by moy- 
ing their wings or by gliding. If they 
folded their wings and rested, they would 
fall. 

6. On the roots of plants are millions of 
root hairs which touch the grains of the 
soil and absorb the water which wets their 
surfaces. This water contains chemicals, 
dissolved from the mineral grains, and 
these chemicals form the plant’s mineral 
food. 

7. So far as we know, there are none. 
Even in the dryest places in the United 
States—in the Mohave Desert, California 
—there are occasional storms, and few 
years pass without rain. Even the Sahara 
Desert is not entirely rainless. 

8. The revolution of the earth deter- 
mines the length of the day. As the earth 
revolves, the stars appear to moye. If you 
pick out one exactly overhead at midnight 
you can use that star to set your watch 
by every night, making allowance for 
changes in the star’s position caused by 
the earth’s yearly motion around the sun. 

9. It depends somewhat on the size of 
the body. The average body contains 
about two gallons of blood. 

10. So far as we know, there is no sea 
serpent. Reports of sea serpents may be 
due to people seeing several animals to- 
gether; as, for instance, a string of 
porpoises. 

11. The filaments of electric lamps are 
made of tungsten, which is able to stand 
heating for a long time without being 
spoiled. 

12. The yeast for making bread is the 
same little living plant that makes alco- 
hol. Bread dough contains sugar derived 
from flour starch, which the yeast con- 
yerts into alcohol. At the same time, it 


produces little bubbles of carbon dioxide 


gas, which make the bread rise. Reset: 
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Hatthage of tie: “Old Town Church” 


Peterboro N.H., Unitarians observe centenary, dedicate parish house 


HE UNITARIAN CHURCH of Peter- 

boro, N.H., celebrated the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the dedication of its 
meeting-house and of the reorganization 
of the “Old Town Church,” and dedicated 
its new Morison Memorial parish house, 
in three days of notable meetings, 
August 15-17. 

Many visitors from a distance attended 
the centennial services on Sunday, August 
15. In the morning, Rey. Arthur H. Winn, 
the minister, delivered the historical ad- 
dress. Visiting clergymen taking part in 
the service were Dr. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany of Boston, Mass., who read from the 
Seriptures ; Rev. Wilton E. Cross of Frank- 
lin, N.H., who offered prayer; Dr. George 
F. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association, who gave the memorial ad- 
dress; and Dr. Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association, who con- 
ducted the impressive symbolic communion 
service, using the’ original pewter set of 
the old church. At the service that even- 
ing, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
Dr. Patterson 
made the invocation and led the responsive 
reading; Mr. Cross read the Scripture 
lesson; and Dr. 
ton offered the prayer of rededication. 
The service closed with the singing of the 
anniyersary hymn, written by Catherine 
Hosmer Day. 

Monday afternoon was Alliance Day, 


and all program features occurred in the . 


new parish house. The speaker, Mrs. 
Roger Cutler of the General Women’s 
Alliance, spoke inspiringly on ‘What the 
Alliance Means to Me.” A large number 
of friends gathered in the parish house 
to greet the former ministers of the parish 
and the many guests who had come to the 
services. The historical records and me- 
morials of various kinds were described 
by Mrs. Jennie H. Field, who had made.a 
collection of much interest, among them 
being a gown worn by Rey. Elijah Dunbar, 
and a sermon preached by Mr. Dunbar 
in 1801. These objects were lent by Mrs. 
Emma Dunbar, his daughter-in-law. 
Following the anniversary parish supper, 
a platform meeting was held in the even- 
ing. William H. Caldwell, president of 
the Society, presided. The speakers were 
Dr. Patterson, Mr. Cross, Rev. Earl C. 
Dayis, Rey. Henry G. Megathlin, Dr. 
Cornish, Dr. Rihbany, and Dr. Park. Mr. 
Winn read letters from friends formerly 
connected with the church, Rev. Samuel 
Elberfeld, Mrs. Agnes Ames Wheeler. and 


' Mrs. Caroline B. Jackson, the widow of 


Rey. Abraham W. Jackson, former minister 
of the church. Mr. Caldwell, in present- 
ing Mr. Winn, included Mrs. Winn as a 
loyal coworker and leader, and feelingly 
spoke of their wise leadership in securing 
the new parish house. 

Tuesday afternoon the Mary Morison 
Tuesday evening 
a musical program, which had been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Edward MacDowell, was 
_ given in the church by Miss Zelina Bar- 
tholomew, soprano, and J. Warren Ritchey, 
organist. 


Charles E. Park of Bos- 


At 8.30 the Morison Memorial parish 
house was filled with a large audience that 
had gathered to participate in the dedica- 
tion of the building. The dedication pre- 
lude was composed by Elizabeth Cheney. 
Following the Scripture reading by Rev. 
William FE. Billingham of Dublin, N.H., 
was a group of Edward MacDowell’s com- 
positions played by Mrs. MacDowell. Mr. 
Caldwell gave an address on “The Build- 
ing of the Parish House.” Dr. Cornish 
gave the memorial address and commemo- 
rative prayer, after which Mrs. G. A. 
Morison sang “There is no Death.” The 
minister and congregation then united in 
the beautiful service of dedication. This 
was followed by the dedication prayer 
offered by Mr. Winn. 

The first meeting-kouse in Peterboro, 
was built in 1752, a rude log structure, on 
the top of Meeting-House Hill. John 
Morison was ordained November 26, 1766, 
as the first settled minister’ A new meet- 
ing-house was raised in 1777, finished in 
1784. With the passing in 1819 by New 


Unitarian, 
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Hampshire of the Toleration Act, which 
ended public taxation for the support 
of religion, Peterboro entered into a 
period of denominational Christianity. 
Persons who had become restive under the 
liberal preaching of Rev. Elijah Dunbar 
of the “Old Town Church” withdrew and 
formed the Presbyterian Church. Baptist 
and Methodist societies followed. On July 
4, 1826, those people who remained in the 
old church, and who had gradually come 
to the acceptance of the Unitarian faith, 
formed the “ ‘ongregational Society in 
Peterboro.” Dr. Abiel Abbot, an avowed 
was installed June 27, 1827, 
and remained until September 9, 1848. 
His influence on both church and town 
was deep and lasting. 

It was from the noted architect, Charles 
Bulfinch, that the “plans and designs of 
the present meeting-house were obtained. 
The building was dedicated February 22, 

1826. Of this church, Rev. Charles A. 
Place, in his recent book on Charles Bul- 
finch, says: “On the whole the church is 
a fine example of a closing period. Built 
at the very beginning of the so-called 
classic revival which soon became plain 
decadence, it remains to testify to a finer 
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taste and to that integrity of workman- 
ship which makes such buildings so full 
of interest and delight.” 

A new chapel was dedicated May 6, 
1880, under the pastorate of Rev. Abraham 
W. Jackson. This has now given place to 
the new Morison Memorial parish house. 


The Prohibition Law— 
a Schoolmaster 
yopntaees from page 806) 
enacted into law, but on the last day of 


' 1807 the slave traffic ended legally in the 


United States. In 1810, however, Presi- 
dent Monroe in his message speaks of the 
illicit traffic which has grown up and 
calls for stricter enforeement laws. Presi- 
dent Madison’s message of 1817 again calls 
for stricter laws making for better enforce- 
ment against the illicit traffic in slaves. 
In the thirties, we read that over 200,000 
slaves were annually smuggled across the 
Atlantic Ocean. In 1871, we have the last 
act against the slave traffic that appeared 
in our Congressional Records, according to 
the testimony of Du Bois. It is evident 
that had we tested our ability to win out 
against the slave traffic when the prohibi- 
tion against it was six years old, we 
should probably have lost out on the 
ground that it could never be enforced. 
But the fact that we had passed the law, 
blazed the trail by which in the course of 
two generations we got that law enforced. 
“Nationalism, as against the idea of a 
confederation of independent states, was 
read into the Constitution in 1787; but 
do you realize that it took about eighty 
years to establish nationalism as a work- 
ing theory? At the age of six years na- 
tionalism was hardly more than a thing 
on paper, and the very best people were 
sure it would never come through. 
“Coming to prohibition directly, let us 
look at the experiment station of prohibi- 
tion, Kansas. Kansas went dry in 1881. 
At first, only a few places enforced the 
law. In 1893, the Canadian Government 
sent a commission to study prohibition in 
Kansas. That commission reported that it 
could not make out whether prohibition 
was helping or not, and prohibition at that 
time in Kansas was not six years old, but 
twelve years old. It was not until about 
1900 that the cities came in. They slowly, 
one by one, closed their open saloons. 
Kansas City, however, did not come in 
until 1906. That city was a rebel, like 
New York City to-day. It had to be forced 
in. Had the test of prohibition in Kansas 
been its ability to get perfect enforcement 
in six years, we should not have had that 
great object lesson to the nations of the 
world which Kansas has given us—prohi- 
bition enforced. I say ‘prohibition en- 
forced’ advisedly, because an investigation 
made by Professor Blackmar, of Lawrence 
University, Kansas, showed that while the 
per-capita consumption of the United 
States was twenty-two gallons in 1914, 
that of Kansas was only about three gal- 
lons. But note—this splendid result, so 
fraught with good to humanity, was not 
accomplished in six years; it was accom- 
plished in a generation. It was accom- 
plished because everywhere Kansas en- 
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forced the law, things were better, and 
Kansas had the good sense to want better- 
ment, once it knew it could be had. 

“Prohibition to-day in the United States 
is six years old. Everywhere the law is 
enforced, things are better. Can one 
doubt that the American people as a whole, 
seeing this, will have the good sense to 
do precisely what Kansas did—gradually 
through a generation push enforcement 
through the Nation? 

“Lay a carpet of local law enforcement 
—it is said that we are only strong when 
we can endure anything that comes. In 
the long battle for enforcement which 
the virility of America is about to wage, 
prohibition can be strong only when it can 
endure (1) any attack from the wine in- 
terests of Europe fighting as we know 
them to be through our press; (2) any 
strong campaign from the big cities led 
by New York and Chicago, un-Ameri- 
canized, and longing to place in power in 
Washington their alien ideas; (3) any 
administration that has been or may be in 
power in Washington. To endure any 
of these attacks one thing must be done; 
we must lay a carpet of local law enforce- 
ment everywhere. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has a little book- 
let entitled ‘Reasons and Remedies for 
Lawlessness.’ Aided by Roscoe Pound, of 
Harvard University, this leaflet shows how 
to make a simple survey of the law- 
enforcement machinery in a locality. If 
these law-enforcement surveys were made 
annually, there would come such a knowl- 
edge of the weaknesses in our present crim- 
inal-court procedure, such a knowledge of 
the good and bad in the personnel manning 
our police force and our courts to-day, 
that the whole process of administration 
of justice would be made over. By our- 
selves at home we should be able, come 
what might, to overcome any attacks from 
the great cities or from lukewarm admin- 
istrations on prohibition. This leaflet can 
be obtained by writing to 345 Tremont 
Building, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

“Make prohibition safe by setting up 
a modernized local law-enforcement ma- 
chinery, served by officials loyal to their 
oath of office to uphold the Constitution 
and enforce the law of the land.” 


For Ministers of All Churches 


A two days’ ministers’ conference for 
the clergymen of all denominations will 
be held at the Hartford Seminary on Sep- 
tember 13 and 14, in the institution’s new 
buildings in Hartford, Conn. The leader 
will be Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, Ill., and his general theme will 
be “The Vital Mission of the Church.” 
In the five sessions to be held he will treat 
the theme in relation to the preacher, the 
pastor, the membership, the community, 
the nation, and the world. Dr. Stone is 
widely known as pastor of a large church, 
a writer, and a college preacher. 


AtBany, N.Y.—Rev. William W. Peck is 
preaching at the First Unitarian Church 
throughout September. 
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Enthusiastic Meeting 
of Hancock Conference 


The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches was 
held in the First Unitarian Church of 
Ellsworth, Me., on August 19. One hun- 
dred ten persons responded to roll eall. 
It was an enthusiastic gathering. It is 
a peculiar characteristic of the Hancock 
County Conference that it is both local 
and widely representative, due to the fact 
that many Unitarians, both ministers and 
laymen, have their summer homes in Han- 
cock County, attracted especially by the 
scenic beauty of Mt. Desert Island 
and the region nearby. Massachusetts 
was strongly represented. Unitarians 
from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania were present. Only two Unitarian 
Churches in Hancock County have per- 
manently settled ministers, Castine and 
Ellsworth, Me., but Bar Harbor, Me., and 
other points are supplied by visiting min- 
isters during the summer. This year, Ban- 
gor, Me., located just outside of Hancock 
County, joined in the Conference. 

The chief address was given by Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, on “The Chureh of 
the Spirit.” Other speakers were L. B. 
Deasy of Bar Harbor, Mrs. Caroline B. 
Atherton of the General Women’s Alli- 
ance, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Dr 
H. H. Saunderson. Mrs. Boyd Bartlett of 
Castine presided as president. Sessions 
were held morning and afternoon. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Honorary president, L. B. 
Deasy, Bar Harbor; president, Mrs. Boyd 
Bartlett, Castine; vice-president, Rey. 
Ralph F. Blanning, Bangor; ‘secretary, 


Rey. Chas. G. Girelius, Ellsworth; treas- 


urer, Harry C. Copp, Bar Harbor; Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. Annie W. Titus, Ells- 
worth, James A. Hill, West Gouldsboro, - 
Me., Fred A. Noyes, Sullivan, Me. 


In Memory of Mr. Peebles 


A memorial service for Rey. Stephen 
Peebles was held at the Unitarian Church 
in Eugene, Ore., Sunday, August 8. Mr. 
Peebles died on July 29. Friends and rela- 
tives of the beloved pastor emeritus of 
the Eugene church gathered to listen to 
an interpretation of his life and faith as 
set forth by the minister, Rev. Frank Fay 
Eddy. Robert McKnight sung “Invictus” 
and the favorite hymns of Mr. Peebles 
were used. Mr. Eddy read passages from 
the autobiographical writings of the de- 
ceased and closed with a little statement. 
of the faith entitled “My Religious Ex- 
perience,” written by Mr. Peebles about a 
year before his death. Following the me- 
morial service the ashes were interred at 
Laurel Hill cemetery with a brief cere- 
mony beside the grave of his wife. 


SatemM, Mass.—During the recent ter- 
centenary celebration of the settlement of 
Salem, the First Church, Unitarian, build- 
ing was open to visitors, and the church 
silver and many of the old papers and 
documents and books were placed on 
exhibition. , 
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First, What Is A “Christian”? 


A minister’s answer—A laymen’s challenge to Canada’s United Church 


ETHER OR NOT Unitarians are 
Christians, depends, of course, wholly 
upon the interpretation of. the term 
“Christian.” Rev. Ernest Caldecott, from 
the pulpit of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Schenectady, N.Y., said: “If we take 
Jesus literally, and assume the Gospels 
to be accurate, then we have no pretense 
of being Christian.’ But he went on to 
show that in other respects Unitarians, 
as individuals, may be Christians. Nor- 
man Stewart Dowd, preaching the Lay- 
men’s Sunday sermon in the Church of 
Our Father, in Ottawa, Ont., maintained 
that even in doctrine Unitarians are Chris- 


_tians, because their principles are in ac- 


cord with the teachings of Jesus himself. 

Of this question and the essentially 
Christian nature of freedom in religion, 
Mr. Caldecott was thus reported by the 
Schenectady Gazette: : 

“If to be a Christian is to be in love 
with life and to have a high regard for 
one’s fellow men, as evidenced in con- 
duct, then to the extent that we are 
living that way we are Christians. Ob- 
viously, this is an individual matter. The 
question of denomination has little, to 
do with it, except that we are sure many 
people are better than their creed which 
covers up Christianity. 

“The twofold command of Jesus re- 
garded the one law as of equal import 
with the other—that is, loving man was 
as important as loving God. But just 
what is meant by ‘loving God’ and ‘lov- 
ing man’? Who is to define the term 
‘God’ so as to determine the content that 
is to be loved? To many of us, God is 
nameless. But if to love life and live it 
nobly is to love God, then to the extent 
that we do this we fulfill the first part 
of the requirement of being a Christian. 

“Again, what is meant by ‘love man’? 
Is it something sentimental? Are whites 
and blacks, healthy and sick, intelligent 
and imbeciles to mingle on a basis of com- 
plete equality? Or does ‘loving man’ in- 
yolye using good judgment in addition to 
haying good will? If to ‘love man’ means 
to have a kindly attitude toward the 
human race, whereby we are disposed to 
put knowledge into serviceable use, then 
to the extent that we do this we fulfill 
the second part of the requirement ot 
being a Christian. 

“In this respect Montaigne, Voltaire, 
Thomas Paine, and Ingersoll were Chris- 
tian, though they would quickly deny 
being so were they alive to hear it said 
of them. 

“There is always the question of whether 
such liberalism has a right to the term 
‘Christian,—not so much as to whether 
it is Christlike, but on account of the tra- 
ditional history of the name. If to be 
a Christian is to be a traditionalist, then 
we cannot use the term for ourselves. Not 
infrequently do I wish that we could get 
a more appropriate term, for to us Jesus 
was not the ‘Christ’ in the theological 


sense. His leadership is to us moral and 


spiritual. We are ‘Jesusites,’ but the 
term is not euphonious and tends to split 


off again into still more sects. Our con- 
clusion, however, is that we are not con- 
cerned about the name, so long as the 
sense in which we use it is clearly under- 
stood. We are vitally concerned about the 
content. And we call that content and 
attitude toward the universe and our 
fellows the Christian attitude. 

“Here we strike an important charac- 
teristic of this type of thinking. We are 
individualists. To us the sacredness of 
individual thought and action stands 
above all else. For one hundred years 
there has been neither proscription nor 
prescription of belief. Whatever conclu- 
sion the individual may have arrived at 
has been his own conclusion. On the 
question of slavery, for example, there 
was no official pronouncement by the 
church ; but men, as individuals, took sides 
as information and conscience dictated to 
them. 

“Small wonder that there should be dif- 
ference of opinion among us! _  Bishop- 
ruled churches suppress differences by 
methods known only to the initiated. 
Among us, there is no suppression of 
yoice. Hence our differences are more 
evident than those of others, and more 
healthy, because openly expressed. There 
can be no heresy among us, and therefore 
there need be no hypocrisy. 

“These differences have existed for the 
entire period of our history. Emerson 
and Parker were called atheists and worse 
in their day. To-day they are our most 
honored predecessors. Sixty years ago 
there were differences of opinion even 
to the point of forming a separate organi- 
zation within the group. : 

“To-day we find the same differencés 
going on. It is a sign of health and 
vitality. The difference at the present 
time is as to theism and humanism; and, 
as in the past, it has again been decided 
that there can be no orthodoxy among us. 
Bach of us is free to exploit his own idea 
of truth. No man has a copyright on 
what may be eternally true. And there 
exists just one religious organization that 
is big enough in principle, though small in 
the number of adherents, to house the 
various types of thinkers. 
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“This seems to us to be the Christian 
thing to do. Hence, we are liberals and 
not radicals—except, of course, as Jesus 
may be called a radical. We have a posi- 
tive program, but not a dogmatic one. 
We have no creed to camouflage. We 
know that the trend of religious thought 
is in our direction. 

“Our mission in the world is still of 
a pioneering nature. In so far as we 
have the spirit of good will and practice 
it, may we know ourselves to be followers 
of the Nazarene. ‘The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.’ And it is life that 
we seek, call it whatever we may.” 

Mr. Dowd reviewed the Scriptural au- 
thority for the Unitarian position, refer- 
ring to the doubtful authenticity of those 
portions that support the idea of the 
Trinity and tell the story of the Virgin 
Birth. “Since the doctrine of the unity 
of God, the Father, as held by Unitarians, 
is the simple, nonmysterious teaching of 
Jesus, we are justified in stating that 
on this ground, and to the extent that 
they accept this element of the religion of 
Jesus, Unitarians are Christians.” 

Of the so-called fall of Adam and 
“original sin,” as set forth in Article V 
of the Articles of Doctrine of the United 
Chureh of Canada, Mr. Dowd said: 

“Such teaching receives no support 
whatever from Jesus; he makes no refer- 
ence to our first parents and their fall 
from grace, and, instead of finding that 
‘all men are born with a sinful nature,’ 
he said, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of God.’ Contrast the 
orthodox idea of human depravity, requir- 
ing the sacrifice of a god for its vicarious 
atonement, with the principles of Unita- 
rianism—that salvation, i.e., freedom from 
sin, is a fruit of character, and that hu- 
manity is making progress onward and 
upward forever. Are these ideas not more 
in accord with the spirit and the teach- 
ing of Jesus? Are they not more Christian 
than the doctrines of the orthodox 
churches? Why, therefore, should those 
who hold them not consider themselves 
Christians? 

“My review of these doctrines is neces- 
sarily limited; but there is ample addi- 
tional evidence, well known and accepted 
by scholars, in favor of the Unitarian 
position. What I have been endeavoring 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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to establish is that Unitarians are Chris- 
tians in matters of doctrine, since the 
Unitarian principles are in accord with 
the teachings of Jesus, whereas the doc- 
trines of the United Church of Canada, 
and of the other orthodox churches, are 
not based on his teachings. If one reads 
the twenty Articles of the United Church 
in the light of even a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the religion of Jesus, as 
manifested by his life and his teachings. 
there comes a feeling of amazement that 
the opportunity was not grasped at the 
time of union to discard the detritus of 
dead creeds which could by no means 
whatever be attributed to Jesus. If the 
tests had been the teachings of Jesus, as 
understood by modern scholars, would 
there appear the blasphemous doctrine 
of eternal punishment, or the incredible 
dogmas of the resurrection of the dead, 
the Last Judgment, and the Second Com- 
ing? I beliéve that Unitarians are truly 
Christians in rejecting these tenets, and 
that the great majority of the members 
of the United Church have also rejected 
them in their hearts.” 

Mr. Dowd continued his challenge to the 
United Church: 

“In this respect, many ministers and 
members of the United Church of Canada 
are in the Unitarian position, but the 
Church itself is officially far from it. It 
may well be asked, then, why we believe 
that the United Church is becoming more 
and more liberal. The answer lies in 
this fact—that the statement of doctrine 
is rarely mentioned in United Church pul- 
pits. ... It is only by the discussion of 
the official doctrines that the members of 
the Church will become aware of the 
necessity of changing them. If one at- 
tends any of the United Church services 
in Ottawa, for example, one will hear 
sermons which, in general, reflect nothing 
more nor less than the Unitarian prin- 
ciples; they are usually innocuous and 
noncpmmittal expositions of the sayings of 
Jesus. The economic and social implica- 
tions are seldom stressed; but, undoubt- 
edly, the ministers are preaching modern- 
ism, liberalism—Unitarianism, in fact, in 
everything but the name. Where will you 
hear the Trinity mentioned, in Noncon- 
formist churches, except in the benedic- 
tion, and often not even there? What 
United Church minister has the courage to 
insult the intelligence of his congregation 
by attempting to defend the childish narra- 
tive of Adam and Eye, on which the whole 
Pauline theory of salvation by atonement 
is based, or to explain to an audience of 
modern hearers the mechanism of the 
Virgin Birth? It would appear that, in- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary. E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work. as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. . 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


‘American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-bgoks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. : 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
* Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chicago 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30, 1926. For information address the President. 
F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 

5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Chureh. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 

+ and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED ; 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. ; 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 


Library, Hostess Room, G jum, ete, 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E.A,CHuncH, Treasurer. 


stead of ‘razing the name “Christian” 
from her banners,’ the United *Chureh 
should, justify it by discarding officially 
the doctrine that Jesus came to be the 
Saviour of congenital sinners, together 
with all the other obsolete dogmas con- 
tained in its Articles. It may, indeed, be 
said that the United Church has given up 
the preaching of Jesus as. the Saviour of 
sinners, in the Pauline sense at least. 


This may easily be verified by listening 
to the sermons of its ministers. 

“The doctrine of the atonement was 
based on an element of the creation story, 
which is now accepted only by a few 
unintelligent survivals of an age of blind 
faith, . . . but, nevertheless, the whole or- 
thodox system of religion is based upon — 
it. Once the evolutionary hypothesis rel- 
egated the Garden of Eden story to the 
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limbo of discredited myths, the orthodox 
churches, and particularly the United 
Church, as a presumably modern expres- 
Psion of Christian faith, should have had 
the intellectual honesty to revise their 
ereeds, and to adopt a system of religion 
more in accord with the teachings of 
Jesus and the findings of science. This is 
the challenge of our time to the United 
Church of Canada, and to orthodoxy in 
general. Driven by the growing enlighten- 

ment of their congregations, the United 
Church ministers, some of them reluc- 
tantly, are forced to become more and 
_ more Christian, and preach the ‘man, Jesus 
of Nazareth,’ as Peter did, instead of the 
doctrines of Paul and Athanasius and 
Calvin. It does not seem unfair to ask, 
however, whether it is ‘Christian’ to hold 
one set of doctrines officially, and to ignore 
them unofficially. Is it ‘Christian,’ that 
is, to be an official Trinitarian, but an un- 
official Unitarian ?”’ 

The Ottawa chapter of the League dis- 
tributed copies of Mr. Dowd’s address to 
all the ministers of the United Church. 
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Value of Chautauqua Meetings 
to Workers in Liberal Church 


This year’s “merger” of Unitarians and 
Universalists at Chautauqua, N.Y., has in- 
fused pleasant incidents into the summer’s 
work. Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, who 
represents the Universalists at the House, 
brings a ripe and_ interesting experience 
from her Japan missionary career, and 
adds to the genial friendliness of the lib- 
eral company there; and the sharing of 
the Sunday morning services between 
preachers of the two denominatious has 
involved a delightful enrichment of the 
religious opportunity. Dr. U. G. B. Pierce 
of Washington, D.C., and Rev. Thomas P. 
_ Byrnes, of Oklahoma City, Okla., have 
been the Unitarian preachers, and Rev. 
| Roger F. Etz of Boston, Mass., and Rey. 


George H. Campbell of Bristol, N.Y., have - 


been the Universalist visitors. Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer of New York City who be- 
longs to both companies had the service 
on August 22. Rev. George H. Badger of 


Orlando, Fla., in charge of Unitarian in- 


wise supplied. . 

The general Chautauqua program has 
been rich in things religious for all liberal- 
minded people. Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
dean of the Divinity School of Chicago 
University, has full charge of the religious 
work and bears no meagre part in the 
- religious program himself. Under his di- 
rection “modernism” is not obscured, and 
only a little muted, in its frank assertion, 
though the tone of controversy never en- 
ters into religious discussion. Prof. Archi- 
bald Main of the University of Glasgow 
has been giving a course on “The Expan- 
; of the Church through the Centuries” ; 
Dr. J. M. Powis Smith of the University 
9f Chicago has given two courses on “The 
phets of Israel,’—both of fascinating 

aS A course on “The New Psy- 
logy and the Christian: Life” by Rev. 
H. Krumbine, pastor of the Parkside 
sheran Church, of Buffalo; N.Y., has 
hly modern and inspiring; and 
Adams Brown of Union Theo- 


; 
| 
_ terests, has filled in the Sundays not other-- 
j 
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logical Seminary has begun a course es- 
pecially directed to the interest of clergy- 
men. The regular department work in re- 


ligion, beyond these things, is comprehen-_ 


sive, modern and scholarly. Courses in 
“Social Hygiene” by Rey. Anna Garlin 
Spencer and her associates, from Columbia 
University, have led to the hope that an- 
other year this department may be per- 
manently established at Chautauqua. 

With these things, backgrounded by the 
more general and popular programs of the 
Assembly,—a week of the Rochester Opera 
Company, six weeks of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, diversely interesting 
lectures on literary, scientific and social 
topies, besides the innumerable study- 
courses of the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools,—one may emphasize anew the 
unique opportunities which Chautauqua 
offers to workers in the liberal cause, 
preachers, teachers, and pastor’s assistants. 
“Possibly,” writes Mr. Badger, ‘‘out of the 
merging enterprise of the Unitarians and 
Universalists, we may be able, another 
year, to bring to focus in some specific 
manner the attractive utilities of this 
place for group study among our own re- 
ligious workers in an atmosphere and 
under conditions peculiarly conducive to a 
generously catholic comprehension of vital 
religious liberalism.” 


Mrs. Mary M. Eliot Dies 


Mrs. Mary M. Eliot, wife of Dr. Chris- 
topher Eliot, minister of Bulfinch Place 
Unitarian Church in Boston, Mass., died 


‘on August 21 at Lake Memphremagog, 


P.Q., Canada, where she and Dr. Eliot 
were spending the summer. She leaves a 
husband, a sister, and several children, 
among them Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, min- 
ister of Unity Church, Unitarian, in St. 
Paul, Minn. Funeral services were held 
August 24 at Forest Hills Cemetery in 
Boston. 


Religion and Brains 


One of the distinguishing traits of lib- 
eral religion is that it demands of its ad- 
herents a vital association of piety and 
brains. This is a highly important com- 
bination. It is also a most difficult asso- 
ciation to accomplish in normal, practical 
living. A religious life that is effective 
and useful, in this world, must be intelli- 
gent as well as moral. The underlying 
support of a true modern saint must be 
wisdom. This seems a purely gratuitous 
statement. But a little observation will 
convince the really inquisitive seeker that 
too few “brains” are being invested in 
present-day religion. There is an abund- 
ance of weak sentiment, of uncritical prej- 
udice, and of thoughtless partisanship. 
The kind of loyalty and honor and un- 
selfish bravery which is the fruit of a 
thoughtful and unpartisan search for the 
truth is all too rare. The service which 
our kind of church has always tried to 
render is that of helping men and women 
to use their brains in the practice of their 
religion. This is not an easy task. Many 
people do not want this kind of help. But 
the fact still remains that such a mission 
is designed to meet one of the chief needs 
of modern man. Reason still holds its 
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sovereign place among the divine endow- 
ments which entitle man to call himself 
a child of God.—George EH. Hathaway. 


Betrast, Me.—The First Church is plan- 
ning to build a parish house in the rear 
of the church. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME i 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


-~. J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
. Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE.—A small, busy store selling light 
groceries, ice cream, candy and tobacco. Low 
rent. 73 GLENDALH STREET, HVERETT, MASS, 
WANTED—Housekeeper, who likes 
young people, Unitarian, in small family near 
Boston. Write giving qualifications, needs, and 
references to Miss X, Fitzwilliam, N.H. 


working, 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY. — Employment 
desired with professional or literary person by 
an American Protestant woman of many years 
experience. Would consider part time. C-113 


TO RENT.—To man and wife, free, in exchange 
for care of small place in the country, part of 
furnished house, within commuring distance of 
Boston. Good place for poultry. Best refer- 
ences required. Telephone, Framingham 1723X. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern maintains a 
delightful “Home Away From Home” for trav- 
elers. Every room with running water, near 
detached bath. A few private baths. Inexpen- 
sive dining rooms near. Quiet, convenient loca- 
tion two squares off Washington Auditorium, 
three squares off White House. Tel. Franklin 
1142. Address, 1912 “G’’ Street, NorRTHWEST 


MEN and women make $10 to $20 a day. 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnifi- 
cent assortment of 21 Steel-Engraved, Colored 
Paneled, Bordered Cards and Folders with en- 
velopes. Sells for $1. Costs you 50 cents. A 
value never equaled. Start early Write for 
particulars and free samples. WALTHAM ART 
At Pir 7 Water Street, Dept. 202, Boston, 
ass. 
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“And whose little girl are you?” “Mary 
_Ann’s.” “What a nice name for a mother !” 
_“Mary Ann’s not my muvver, she’s the 

cook. My muvver is the lady that boards 
wiv her and writes how to take care of 
little girls.’”—Biron Lamour. 


Gruff father to son: “Why don’t you 
get out and find a job? When I was your 
age I was working for $3 a week in a 
store, and at the end of five years I owned 


the store.’ Son: “You can’t do that 
nowadays. They have cash registers.” 


—Boston Globe. 


The story goes that several college presi- 
dents were discussing what they would do 
after they retired. What would they be 
fit for, was the question. “Well,” said one 
of them, “I don’t know that I’d be fit for 
anything, but I know what Id like to do. 
l’d like to be superintendent of an orphan 
asylum so that I would never get any let- 
ters from parents.” “I’ve a much better 
ambition,” exclaimed another. “I want to 
be warden of a penitentiary. The alumni 
never come back to visit.”—Harper’s 


A minister, who paid more attention to 
_the pleasures of life than to his sermons, 
was taken to task for his worldliness by 
his Quaker friend. The rebuke he received 
was tactful. “Friend,” said the Quaker, 
“T understand thee’s clever at fox-catch- 
ing.” “I have few equals and no superiors 
“at that sport,’ the minister replied com- 
placently. ‘Nevertheless, friend,” said the 
- Quaker, “if I were a fox, I would hide 
where thee would never find me.” ‘Where 
would you hide?’ asked the minister with 
a frown. ‘Friend,’ said the Quaker, “I 
would hide in thy study.” 


Altho she has an assortment of ihe she 
' wants a new one. 
(That’s the woman of it.)” 
He says he thinks she can get along 
without it. , 
(That’s the man of it.) 
She insists that she can’t, 
~ going to get it. / 
: (That’s the woman of.,it. ) 
He says “not if he knows it.” 
(That’s the man of it.) 
She breaks down and weeps. 
(That s the woman of it.) 
He gives in. 
(That’s the end of. it.) 


and she’s 


—Judge. 


’ President Boardman; of Maine Univer- 
sity, was talking to a group of young 
graduates. “Work hard,” he said, 
work usefully. There’s too much work 
ell, Ill tell you a fable: The 
tourists, having lunched at the hotel, 
climbed to the top of Mount Baldface. 
There they saw a hale old man sitting on a 
rock with a telescope a yard long in his 
hands. Hvery few minutes he would let 
out a series of loud whoops. The whoops 
resounded through the defiles of the moun- 
tains. Plainly the old man’s lungs were 
in a wonderful state of preservation. The 
puzzled tourists looked and listened for 
some time. Then they went up to the old 
man, and their leader said: ‘Why, old 
friend, do you peer so anxiously through 
your telescope, and then cry aloud as if 
in pain at what you see?’ The old man 
frowned at the tourist, and answered im- 
patiently: ‘If you talk to me you'll dis- 
tract my attention and I’ll lose my job. 
I’m the echo for this district and— Here 
he looked through his telescope again, and 
sent forth a long succession of resounding 
whoops.” —Pittsburgh Ohronicle Telegraph. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 


472 Boylston Street 
Opposite Former Technology Buildings 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


Waite MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Se RVICE 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Churches and 
Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


{rom us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spéll of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 

of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 

spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 

an endowment fund whereby the permanency | || 

and continued growth of the Shoals movement 

may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 

ett a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WitiraM B. Nicuous, President 
Isaac SPRAGUE, Treasurer 


SCHOOLS — 


eee 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacDuffie School 
CX_ Por Girls X1O 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient preparation. 
Broad General Courses, em ing Home- 
Making, Art and inne. Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Horsemans 

Dr. and Mrs. mane MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 
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India Land of Mystery, Promise, kas yas 
by R.H. Markham... 

Does England Need Another Reformationt! by 
R. Nicol Cross, M.A. . . 

Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion: 
X, John A. Ryan, D.D:, by Edward H. 
Cotton .. A 

Last Rites for Dr, Charles W. Eliot. oo Gua 

Reformed Churches of France Agree to Dis- 
agree, by Bradley Gilman .. . 


The Prohibition Law—a Schoolmaster - . 806 
Heritage of the ‘Old Town Church” 811 
First, What Is A “‘Christian’’? .. . 813 
‘ 
Literaty Broadcasts 
Possibilities; Sexology; Books ..... . 807 . 
Our Children 
Dana, Dorothy, and the Afterclap, by Minnie 
Leona Upton’. “se. s, «| a (she one 
Poetry 
Play Fair, by Marjorie Dillon. . ... . . 810 
Church Notes*3) 2°. "2-159. 9) Se 
Pleasantries. « «+ « + + « = s+ + =) 816 


Church Announcements © 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
‘Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Mr. Silliman will preach Sept. 5. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
summer service at 11 A.M. Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels. of Hingham, Mass., will preach Sept. 5. 
The Church of the Disciples unites with the 
Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
‘corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 -a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church seryice. 
Dr, Walter Reid Hunt, New "York City, will 
‘preach Sept 5. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. : 


’ KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets.. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
‘'N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B 

Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; hae. 
mond _C.. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster, Sunday, Sept. 5, at 10 A.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Edward Cum- 


| mings,- Minister Emeritus of the First Church 


in Boston ; Beerabery”' of the World Peace Foun- 
dation. . 


PINAR ‘tons 
10 BOSTON 


apes folldwiet hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


mnt 


CAAT 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 5 


Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX | 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae Day Cont +} lames minutes to A.U.A, a 


When ordering change 
address please feat. 
as well as new add 


